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The Eternal Hows 


How can I sell my literary work? 


| How can I qualify myself to compete with 
professional writers? 


How can I remedy defects of 
early training? 


These and dozens of other questions 
| like them, are asked of us every day. 
Why don’t you bring your problems to 
us? We promise you frank advice. 


It’s a certainty that we can help you. 
We are always ready to give helpful 
advice to those who ask it, freely and 
confidentially. What we have done for 
others, we can do for you. 


SIGN AND SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 


WD THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
1-29 Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me full information on checked courses 


[] Professional [] Novel Writing [] Essay Writing 
Story Writing [_] English Review [_] Verse Writing 
[] Article Writing C] 


[_] Newswriting Play Writing 
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Comma Hounds 


Punctuation Alone Won't Sell That Story — It’s the 
Idea That Makes it Salable 


By Tuomas H,. Uzzetv 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; Author of “Narrative Technique” 


MOST pathetic picture of a literary “As soon as I had seen the advertisement 

, : Be ; ~ e in the paper for a book-agent I journeyed to 
failure is given in a recent issue of the address named to apply for the position, 

The Bookman. Under the title of ‘ln which, although not an attractive one, nor one 


to which I should turn out of choice, seemed 


Author,’ Mr. Patrick Kearney describes a a : , 
: to offer me what I desired: an opportunity to 


man who spent ten years writing and re- support myseli—an opportunity, indeed, which 
writing a book of personal adventures, only to a person of my needs gave full promise of 
to have it flatly refused as worthless. being greatly acceptable. 


This struggling writer had taken several This is form without substance; this is 
college courses in literary composition, had @ man being literary without saying any- 
studied textbooks on writing by himself, thing; this is an author who thought he 
was thoroughly conversant with the writing could scale the literary heights by the use 
of good authors, worked steadily and in- of words without ideas. In this country 
dustriously, and yet—was no nearer success are many thousands of struggling writers 
after ten years than he had been before. who suffer more or less from the same 
Mr. Kearney makes perfectly clear that his malady. They are all “comma _ hounds,” 
whole trouble was that he worshipped form and this disease apparently is caused in 
instead of substance. He was a slave to three different ways, to wit: 


style. He was a “comma hound.” 1. The writer really has nothing to say; 
Mr. Kearney quotes a paragraph from 2. The writer has a complex; 

the work of this futile disciple of style. His 3. The writer has a faulty habit of work. 

book was called “Some True Experiences Let me explain briefly each of these 

of a Book Agent;” Chapter One was en- causes. 

titled, “I Begin.” Here is some of the When a writer really has nothing to say, 

text : or possibly has something to say but is 
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afraid to say it, this is what takes place: 
He sits down to work, full of inspiration, 
dreaming dreams, suffering from wide vis- 
ions of action. After much staggering 
about, he finally begins. His visions are so 
remote from real life that they soon begin 
to fade; it was only a pipe dream after all. 

What happens? With the visions gone, 
his ideas flee and there lies before him the 
corpse of his story. There is nothing left 
but words and punctuation marks, and 
these, summoned now to his aid, circle over 
the dead body like buzzards eager for the 
prey. 

How easy it is for a person with literary 
ambition to confuse form and substance! 
One reads a fascinating book. The story 
makes such a deep impression that the writer 
says: “Lo, I can do the same easily.” 
Many times when he says this, he is think- 
ing he could reproduce the same words, but 
seldom does he face the task of conjuring 
up the fresh vital visions of life out of 
which the author of the book built his story. 

I recently received two letters which illus- 
trate the temperament of the dead “stylist” 
and that of the live artist. Here are a few 
sentences from the letter of the “stylist”: 


“Faced with that phenomenon which we call 
Death, few and poor are the commonplaces a 
condolant may offer. ; 

“Death, we all patiently and momentarily 
expect, yet are astonished at its proximate in- 
cidence. . 

“Sorrow can be no new comet flashing upon 
the sky of your life. Neither of us have lived 
our length of years without understanding the 
harshness of existence—you in your paths and 
I in mine—seemingly divergent, yet so pitifully 
parallel in perspective towards that bourne 
from which no traveler returns.” 

The writer of these lines, to my knowl- 
edge, has been dabbling at literature for 
fifteen years. He has written two or three 
novels and endless poems and sketches, and 
sold not a single line. 

Here are a few from a 
writer who has sold a number of small 
pieces and is just now placing her first novel 
with one of the three leading New York 
publishers. Her writing for the most part 


knows not the comma, and she confess:s 


lines woman 
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that the subtleties of the English language 
are, alas, unknown to her; but she is ex- 
pressive. She writes: 


“Please look the other way, I have some- 
thing important to say. I have no money! 
Hell but true. Just the same I feel power- 
fully rich because I don’t owe anybody any- 
thing—except you and the cleaner—and have 
gotten rid of about seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of debts. Don’t mention this to 
me—but what are you going to do about it?” 


H. G. Wells says that we will never have 
another Shakespeare because now every- 
body writes too well. Have you ever ex- 
amined the original folios of Shakespeare’s 
plays? Even if you haven’t, their irregu- 
larities, even confusions in the lines, indi- 
cate that when they were produced the 
author probably was known as anything but 
a stylist to his fellows. 

The story comes from the editorial office 
of one of the large circulation woman’s 
magazines that a manuscript was purchased 
from a nationally known woman writer for 
$5,000. The magazine simply had to have 
a young love romance (all New York edi- 
tors are suffering in the same way, appar- 
ently) and had to pay this price to get the 
product. The manuscript, however, was 
illegible and had to be re-written and punc- 
tuated in the office by a young college grad- 
uate to make it printable, but—it had the 
quality ! 

Corra Harris, the novelist, stated to a 
group of her friends at a convention in 
Nashville recently that she never did know 
how to punctuate. “That’s the job of the 
printer, anyway,” she added. 

Century Company just now is publishing 
the second novel of a young woman writer 
who can neither punctuate nor spell, and 
she has taken more than one college course 
in an effort to remove the difficulty! I have 
read letters of hers which were more or 
less correct, but they must have been the re- 
sult of a painful effort. The early drafts 
of her novels are spelled and punctuated 
with a fine, free, artistic abandon. “I 
haven’t time to think about how I am say- 
ing it,” she explained to me. “I just say it.” 
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If your creative impulse and your stock 
of energy are equal to those of the writers 
I have quoted, you will not be handicapped 
in your literary efforts if you can not spell 
or punctuate. Knowing how to punctuate 
is, of course, no handicap in itself; it is all 
a matter of emphasis. 

The second class of “comma hounds” 
ferred to is composed of writers who have 
inherited enough intelligence and energy to 
be successful writers, but who are now han- 
dicapped because of some psychological in- 
hibition or, as it is called in their case, a 
I have seen this unfortunate 





re- 


compulsion. 
malady in every grade of intensity and it is 
always sad to behold. Let me tell you of a 
case. 

This writer is a man about forty-two 
years of age; he has lived a very active 
life, has spent a great deal of time in writ- 
ing and laboring over the art, but has sold 
nothing. I examined some of his adven- 
ture stories and I doubt if I have ever seen 
more genuinely “purple patches.” The 
man’s knowledge of character approached 
the insight of genius; his ability at de- 
scription I have never seen surpassed. By 
holding him down to given plot outlines 
with the utmost firmness, I managed after 
months of effort to sell two of his stories. 

But that was the end. We could not sell 
any more, and that because I didn’t get 
them, and that in turn because he was too 
slow in turning them out. He would spend 
two hours or so on one page of a first draft. 
When I asked him why he wasted his time 
like that his answer was: “I want to get 
the d thing right.” 

I expostulated that it wasn’t necessary to 
get it right as to style in a first draft; that 
it would be better to have it wrong and 
finish it than to be so slow. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Because,” I answered, “you'll 





starve 
working in that manner.” 

It was no use. He persisted in his efforts 
to be faultless in the actual mechanical form 


of every line and every page. One day, I 






















































































asked him what he would do if I should ask 
him not to write a story but to brush the 
dust off the table in front of us. He re- 
plied: “I’d brush the top three times, turn it 
over, dust the inside, take out the drawers, 
dust it inside and out, and then start all over 
and dust it thoroughly again. I should try 
to make certain that not a single microscopic 
speck of dust was left anywhere on the 
table.” 

This is a psychological compulsion. I sus- 
pect that all of us have known it in some 
slight form, but when it becomes as intense 
as indicated here in the case of this writer, 
no literary criticism will cure it. 

The third class of 
composed of those who have merely faulty 
habits of work. There is much hope for 
this class. I am tempted to say that nine 
out of ten of all unarrived authors have 
something of the “comma hound” in them; 
that is what makes them amateurs instead 
of professionals—this fanatical belief that 


“comma hound” is 


stories are composed of words and punc- 
tuation marks instead of ideas. 

The characteristic method of work of the 
amateur writer is to perfect every page be- 
fore he tackles the next one. There is just 
as much sense to this method as there would 
be for a painter doing a storm at sea to give 
all his time sketching a wave in one corner 
of the canvas before touching the rest of it. 

Let us use H. G. Wells again as a good 
example. A friend of his tells me that the 
great English novelist begins every novel by 
“knocking off’ some twenty or thirty thou- 
sand words of his first impressions when a 
new idea strikes him. He generally writes 
this “slush,” as he himself calls it, before 
he has completed his plot. He writes this 
very rapidly, apparently as fast as he can 
hit the keys. After a few days he reads 
over these rough notes, then he makes up 
his mind whether the thing is worth finish- 
ing, and if it is, he then and then only does 
his planning. I suspect that he, too, never 
thinks of style until he is preparing his last 

(Continued on page 68) 
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“Romance Stories’ 


Clean Love Stories Necessitate Plots That are Fairly Credible 
and True to Life — Cinderella Story Taboo 


By JosepH LICHTBLAU 


Y FAR the finest market for the average sible selling bet in a sentimental love ro- 
writer, who has a natural desire to mance. 

aim for a fairly constant source of income, A Cinderella love romance was the big 
is the clean love story group of magazines. idea a few years ago with the tired, romance- 
This group specializes in romantic love tales starved working girl who left shop or office 
in which no sordid element of sex cheapens and revelled at the home-going hour in car 
the narrative; and the rate of payment is or subway, at the manner in which the dear 
never less than one cent a word—often two little thing got her godd-looking and wealthy 


cents and three cents a word is paid. boy friend. So romantic! So thrilling! So 
The love element is the thing in stories glamorous! 
for this group, and if the writer can build But nowadays every working girl has a 


a plot around a love motif that is distinctly new slant on love and romance. She has 
dramatic, original and outstanding, and he learned that the Cinderella story doesn’t 
has learned the formula for creating such happen in more than one out of a million 
stories consistently, he need never worry cases. And she knows that love and ro- 
about overcrowded markets. Editors can mance can come to any girl in the ordinary 
use any number of acceptable yarns of this course of existence, if the girl is not ugly, 


type. dresses attractively and has a bit of the 
Glance at any newsstand. The propor- well-known Jt. So she reads the clean love 
tion of sentimental love magazines to other magazines with a critical eye. And she 


periodicals is so good, that any writer must wants plots that are credible and fairly true 
be delighted at the field for his talent pre- to life, with plenty of dramatic, emotional 
sented by this one market. However, un- moments; plenty of moonlight-and-honey- 
less you have learned the sins to avoid, and suckle - and - roses - and - stolen - kisses - 
the virtues to include in your clean love in-the-dark atmosphere; plenty of glamor- 
yarns in which sentiment, glamour, romance ous romance; and a finish that leaves her 
and pleasant thrills are the featured ele-  spell-bound with its explosion of dramatic 
ments, do not try for this market, for editors fireworks and pleasant, unexpected yet 
demand stories that will “click” at every logical note of utter surprise. 
point. Here, in a few words, is a never-failing 
The one thing that will gain you an im- formula for the clean, sentimental love ro- 
mediate rejection slip in presenting your mance, intended for magazines like Cupid’s 
clean love yarn to an editor is the age-old Diary, Love Romances, Sweetheart Tales, 
Cinderella plot. The story of the poor girl Love Stories, Love Affairs, and others in 
who longs for romance, a lover and riches, this group: 
and conveniently acquires them in the cli- Make your principal character, in the vast 
max, is the kind of story that will make majority of cases, the average girl in or- 
editors of clean love magazines toss the dinary circumstances. Have her long for 
offending script into the pile of discards at love and romance and a sweetheart. Place 
once. For of all exploited and hoary plot her in some dramatic dilemma from which 
ideas, the Cinderella story is the worst pos- she must emerge free and clear in the cli- 
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max of the story. And, in the development 
of the narrative, see to it that the necessary 
Romeo materializes as quickly as possible. 
To obtain the vital conflict between char- 
acters that is so important in adding sus- 
pense, drama and thrills to any narrative, it 
will be at once evident that the story must 
be a sort of fight from start to finish— 
hence the inevitable rival for the heart and 
hand of the heroine. In getting your fair 
maiden out of her dramatic dilemma, give 
every incident, every situation, every crisis, 
every complication in the yarn an utterly 
unexpected twist of some sort, for if you 
don’t, triteness will leer grimly at you. In 
no story of any type whatever, have old 
incidents, situations, crises and complica- 
tions the curse of triteness in such marked 
degree as in the clean, sentimental love 
story. 
You have a 
That, in it- 
And, no 


Consider your situation. 
heroine whom two men desire. 
self, is the oldest plot there is! 
matter how you tell your story, with such 
a situation as the pivot upon which the 


| narrative revolves, if you don’t give the 


ew 


' tinctive 


yarn at every point outstanding and dis- 
treatment, a development that 


f stamps it as something out of the beaten 
§ path, you have a story that is hoary with 


bo hs es 


ue 


age, and a rejection slip is inevitable. But 
how can you attain this freshness and 
originality of treatment that is so precious 
and will make your story salable? 

It is not as difficult as you imagine. 
Scrutinize every incident, situation, crisis 


s and complication in your story sharply. 


Have they a familiar ring? If so, apply 
the same principle to them that you do to 
your climax, where you wish to ring in an 
utterly unexpected surprise “twist.” Try 
to fool the reader in the manner in which 
each incident, situation, crisis or complica- 
tion comes to a denouement; instead of 
giving the reader what he has reason to ex- 
pect, surprise him with an utterly different 
development of each crisis, complication, in- 
cident, situation, and so on, so that your 
yarn will be a distinctly off-the-trail story at 
every point. For example: 

John, we’ll say, is in love with Mary. 
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Peter is John’s rival for the girl’s heart. 
John is accused by Peter of being a black- 
leg and a cad in Mary’s presence. Hot 
words follow. The two rivals are about to 
come to blows. Naturally, Mr. Reader ex- 
pects a bout of fisticuffs at once—so sur- 
prise him. Don’t let the fight materialize 
because of some utterly unexpected and as- 
tonishing action of one of your trio of 
protagonists! 

The same method, speaking broadly, if 
followed consistently at every point of your 
clean love story, will give it the outstanding 
development you must aim for. 

Another vital point you must remember is 
this: 

Make your story actually true to type. 
Sentiment, romance, glamour and pleasing 
love passages should be in the warp and 
woof of the narrative, for the reader can’t 
get enough of these elements. In most cases 
she is the love-starved, romance-hungry 
stenographer, clerk or ribbon counter girl 
who buys the love magazines so she can 
feed luxuriously on an unlimited diet of 
tender love and romance. A fresh, original 
and dramatic yarn, with love in practically 
every sentence, will do the trick for yuu if 
you wind it up with a smashing, drastically 
different climax than the reader expects. 
Make your story live up to such titles as 
“Heart’s Desire,” “Her Wonderful Lover,” 
“Romance For Two”—fit the story to the 
most sentimental title you can think of— 
and you can’t go wrong. 

And now I shall refer to the element of 
sex mentioned in the beginning: The edi- 
tors of the clean love periodicals don’t want 
“unclean” sex in their stories. Any hint of 
the sordid or illicit in sex, any sexy incident 
or situation which is in the least dubious be- 
cause of its vulgar nature, will at once 
place your clean love yarn in the hopeless 
dud class. I give you the editorial require- 
ments of Love Story Magazine as a signific- 
ant example of the ban on the outcast type 
of sex: 

“Short Stories: We are very much in the 

market for short love stories, say around 5000 


words, with strong plots, much action, melo- 
dramatic, and first, last and always, clean.” 
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Therefore, keep your love romances for 
the group of periodicals mentioned in this 
article clean at all points if you wish them 
to sell. Keep sensual passion out of your 
lovers’ ardent embraces; avoid bedroom 
scenes and salacious atmosphere of any 
kind; eliminate the risque note which is 
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good technic only in the orthodox sex story 
where sex is the featured element. 

And if you can also concoct “much ac- 
tion” and “strong plots’—send your clean 
love yarns to editors with confidence; your 
percentage of acceptances will be as gratify- 
ing as possible. 


“The Literary Secretary”’ 


An Interview with Mrs. Cadwallader on a New and 


Profitable Enterprise 


By EvizaABetu 


HE TIME is near when the inquiry 

“Where can I find a literary specialist ?” 
will be heard as frequently and asked as na- 
turally as we now call for a doctor, a lawyer, 
a dentist or a beauty specialist. And in these 
days of organization activities we need such 
service as we need a hair cut, a massage, and 
a shave. 

So thinks Mrs. A. H. Cadwallader, of 
San Antonio, Texas, who after pursuing an 
avocation for a few years for pleasure 
found that the “a” had dropped off and she 
was following a unique and profitable voca- 
tion carried on for pay. 

By merest chance Mrs. 
found herself in a big, bustling city, en- 
gaged in a definite line of work that stands 
Some years before as 


Cadwallader 


in a class by itself. 
a member of a study club which she joined 
for the pleasure and tonic of intellectual 
activity, she often helped other members 
with their assignments and discovered with- 
in herself a certain adeptness for giving 
literary aid at the very time and place when 
and where it was most needed. Many mem- 
bers, perhaps lacking a cultural background 
or lacking facility in assembling data, found 
it difficult to prepare their parts. As she 
was chairman of program she often helped 
others in the preparation of their papers or 
talks. This cooperation and assistance was 
a source of real pleasure and all went well 
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until too many calls began to come in. 
Women belonging to other organizations 
found they also could use such service. The 
work then became too arduous to come 
within the bounds of an agreeable pastime, 
so she set a price upon literary help, think- 
ing to reduce the number of requests for 
aid. Instead of reducing the number the 
calls increased. Every one felt freer to ask 
for exactly what was wanted and the price 
set was willingly paid. 

“At first,” Mrs. Cadwallader 
was difficult to put a monetary value upon 
the work. I was traveling an untrod way 
and there was no scale of prices or standard 
of measurement for services like mine; but, 
just as a good lawyer studies his authorities 
and reinforced with this knowledge hands 
out to his clients an opinion to guide them 
in their undertakings, so I—collecting de- 
pendable information in another line—gave 
it out to those who wished to use it and 
charged a price commensurate with the time 
and energy used in putting it into shape. 
I soon found myself engaged in a real busi- 
ness and my work took on a new dignity 
as well as myself.” 


ocr 


says, “it 


in the eyes of my clients 

Mrs. Cadwallader’s first clients were 
those who knew what she had done for 
others and needed similar help themselves 
It wasn’t long before she got into the swing 
of the work and found she could do more 
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of it, so she turned to the very best way in 
the world for letting the public know what 
you have to offer — Advertising. She se- 
lected the social column of the daily news- 
paper to reach the women, and the special 
notice business column to reach the men. 

Her ads run something like this: 

Literary aid for busy people. 

Speeches prepared. Papers written. 

Books reviewed. Invitations. Toasts. 

Data collected. Save your time and 
let a Research Worker help you. 

Telephone 

After this has run awhile she changes the 
wording : 

Are you on the program for a speech? 
Do you have to write a paper? 

Get help and put it over easily. 
Telephone ; 

Thus she began to give more and more 
time tg helping people do things literary, 
and very soon established a new line of busi- 
ness and secured an appreciative clientele. 

“It is really surprising,” Mrs. Cadwal- 
lader says, “how many people, old and 
young, male and female, are in need of 
some sort of literary assistance. This is the 
day of organized effort and there is hardly 
aman, woman or child who does not belong 
to something. Soon or late they must all 
step out into the limelight. They may have 
to speak in behalf of a cause, welcome visit- 
ors, make presentation speeches, offer reso- 
lutions, respond to toasts or act as masters 
of ceremony. Sometimes they are pressed 
for time, sometimes wholly inexperienced. 
The busier they are the more they welcome 
aid. If inexperienced, it is worth a good 
deal to have the moral support of some one 
who knows. It is also a whole lot better to 
have a real person to practise upon instead 
of an imaginary audience.” 

In this connection Mrs. Cadwallader 
studied public speaking in order to be able 
to help her clients “see it through” after the 
preparation was complete and ready for de- 
livery. 

She tells of a reticent, 
woman with few early advantages and no 
experience in appearing before the public, 
who was thrust forward into a position of 
local prominence by her husband’s election 
to office. Because of this position she was 


home-staying 
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called upon to make a welcoming speech to 
the wives of visiting officials at a luncheon. 
She was thrown into a panic at the very 
thought, but her fright did not diminish her 
earnestness. It had to be done. With the 
needed assistance, encouragement and drill- 
ing it was done and well done. With a glow 
of happiness she afterward confided—“My 
husband was very proud of me.” And both 
helper and helped were rewarded by the 
husband’s pride in his wife’s achievement. 

Inexperienced women are not the only cli- 
ents of this literary assistant. Busy men 
often turn to her for aid. Not long ago she 
received a telephone message from a busy 
business man who was unexpectedly called 
to a South American country. He knew 
he would be entertained here and there and 
called upon perhaps for a few speeches. 

“For goodness sake,” he exclaimed, “get 
me something about that country. I have 
some vague notions left over from school 
days, but I need facts in order to make the 
kind of complimentary historical references 
that I would like to make.” 

A short resumé of the country’s history, 
heroes, achievements and so forth was only 
a matter of a few hours at the library. This 
material was handed over to the man who 
casily made it his own. He reported upon 
his return that his several little talks had 
been well received. 

“Often 
in verse and rhyme for special occasions— 


there come calls for invitations 
birthdays, anniversaries and holidays,” Mrs. 
Cadwallader informed me. “Lines in catchy 
meter with the name of the hostess appear- 
ing are much sought after by social enter- 
tainers. 

“There are times when clients ask to have 
important letters written for them. Upon 
one occasion, through a carefully worded 
letter, I collected a considerable sum of 
money that really could have been evaded 
by a technicality. The letter presented the 
case from a new angle and the money was 
forthcoming. 

“Another time the prologue of a play was 
lost. I wrote a new one with local touches 
that made it more effective than the 
original. 
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“Speeches are also furnished for present- 
ing gifts,” she continued. “As these are 
more or less conventional in form and are 
often in immediate demand they are kept 
‘on ice’ for emergency calls. With slight 
changes for individual cases they are avail- 
able on short notice.” 

There are many out-of-town patrons who 
regularly use her research service. In the 
smaller places where there are no libraries 
or inadequate ones, club women find it a 
great convenience to secure data properly 
arranged and upon subjects that are to be 
discussed during the year in their local or- 
ganizations. 

It is the opinion of Mrs. Cadwallader 
that there are all kinds of opportunities for 
educated women to pioneer along this road 
and make for themselves dignified and re- 
munerative vocations. 

“The element of interest is never lacking 
in this kind of work,” she says, “and no 
two calls for help are alike. The relation 
to the client is most interesting. It is more 
or less confidential and there is a certain 
sacredness about it.” 

In time many of her patrons work out 
their own problems and she rejoices with 
them in their accomplishments. Others, 
however, who have been on her books for a 
long time frankly say—“Why should I 
worry when I have you?” Time after time 
she gathers material for them and they as- 
semble it themselves to suit their own needs 
and occasions. 

It is a business that leads to all kinds 
of alluring and engaging byways. She tells 
of a young man in his thirties who had gone 
no farther than the fifth grade. He had 
risen to the head of a department in a big 
business and in a get-to-gether meeting he 
had to make a talk. He came for help and 
received it. Realizing his deficiencies he 
asked what to do to improve himself. She 
made this suggestion—“If Gene Tunney re- 
ceives literary stimulus and cultural aid 
from reading Shakespeare, why not you?” 
He was enthusiastic and came regularly to 
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“Considering his lack of back- 
reading his response was 
claimed. 


read aloud. 
ground for such 
remarkable,” she 

“A helper for the busy public” is what 
she calls herself, and since there are many, 
many things that people wish to do in these 
complex days, and help can not be found in 
the regular channels—it is here that she 
serves. 

There are many literary bureaus and 
agencies where would-be writers are taugnt 
and where manuscripts are marketed. There 
are correspondence schools for special train- 
ing along all lines of human activity, but as 
a general practitioner, consultant, helper, 
guide in literary effort and cultural under- 
takings, as far as she knows, Mrs. Cad- 
wallader believes she stands alone in the 
field. 

“The water is fine and she invites many 
more to come in. 





Speaking of Books 


“What are you reading these days?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, I’ve just read the funniest book,” 
replied the modern flapper. “Honestly, it 
is a scream—it really impressed me fright- 
fully.” 

“Who's it by?” 

“You know that awfully funny person 
who writes things—I can never think of 
his name.” 

“What’s it called?” 

“Let’s see—it’s some awfully funny title. 
... Funny, I can’t for the life of me think 
of it this minute, but it’s terribly amusing. 
It simply gave me hysterics.” 

“What’s it about?” 

“Well, it’s really terribly amusing-——you 
know, one of those sort of satire things.” 

“Really, it must be delightful.” 

“T think his books are wonderful, any- 
way. don’t you?” 

“Whose books ?” 

“This man whose name I can never think 


b] 


of, I mean.”—K ablegram. 
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Rhythm in the Story 


It Must Govern Writing as it Governs All Nature 
and Human Effort 


By LAURENCE D’OrsAyY 


Author of “Landing the Editors’ Checks” 


” 


“I should appreciate it,” a subscriber writes 
to the editor, “if you would suggest to Mr. 
O’Orsay that he write an article on ‘balance’ 
in the story; that is, having the beginning, 
main body, and ending of a story in right pro- 
portion, one to the other. So many stories, 
both published and unpublished, drag in the 
start or in the ending, thus causing the reader 
to lose interest. Too often, also, the main 
body or the ending of the story is way out of 
proportion to the rest in length.” 

TTSHIS is a matter which perplexes every- 
body more or less, as do all matters 
which depend on the elusive qualities of 
sound judgment and discriminating taste. 
It is far from being a subject for the ele- 
mentary class. On the contrary, it does 
not, as a rule, even occur to the mind of the 
novice writer. Until he is “wised up” by 
the slings and arrows of those outrageous 
rejection slips, the apprentice thinks he can 
write his story any old way he likes, even 
by starting with his climax and then drag- 
ging the yarn out to a sizable length by 
wordy descriptions of scenery, abundant 
moralizing, and huge chunks of happy-ever- 
after stuff. ° 
But the writer who is selling steadily and 
the writer who is beginning to break in 
know that a good story must be well-bal- 
anced, just as this subscriber does. (I hap- 
pen to know that she is pretty successful in 
some markets, though not, as yet, so suc- 
cessful in others which she wishes to con- 
quer.) It will not, of course, be perfectly 
balanced; for the perfect story is as rare 
as the perfect diamond or the perfect man. 
The degree of success in solving this prob- 
lem of just, artistic proportion marks the 
difference between the good writer and the 
bad one. This amounts to saying that ex- 
ecution, not conception, makes the artist. 
Anybody can have a grand and noble idea. 


All the grand and noble ideas became com- 
monplace and common property long ago. 
It remains to give those ideas striking, novel, 
and artistic development. Laura Jean Lib- 
bey frequently had the same ideas as 
Shakespeare, but she didn’t treat them quite 
so well. Phidias thought the human figure 
at its best was the worthiest subject in Na- 
ture for the brain and hands of the artist. 
So does the veriest dub in the art school. 
An idea about what will make a good story, 
or any other good work of art, isn’t worth 
anything unless you go ahead and make 
that good story. 

It is manifestly foolish to draw up any 
rules about balance in the writing of fiction. 
One can not make a sort of blueprint, drawn 
to hard and fast proportions, and say that 
so much space should be given to the start, 
so much to the main body, so much to the 
climax, and so much to the ending—if the 
climax isn’t the ending, as the popular taste 
in magazine fiction is tending to make it. 
Every story brings its own problems of bal- 
ance. They must be solved anew whenever 
a competent author sits down to the type- 
writer. All one can do, with the best will 
in the world, is to give some general princi- 
ples and, more specifically, a viewpoint that 
may help. 

Personally, I never think of balance in a 
story, and never have thought of it. I had 
to stop and ponder just what the subscriber 
meant before I saw that her ideas were 
practically the same as my own. Balance 
suggests to my mind a poised and station- 
That isn’t correct, of course, 
Stories are 


ary object. 
but it’s the way I look at it. 
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fluid; they flow, or should flow. There- 
fore, it seems natural to think of them and 
their handling by a term which expresses 
harmonious and _ effective movement— 
rhythm. When writing or considering a 
story, I always try to think of rhythm, using 
the word in its widest connotation, and not 
simply in the sense of the correspondence 
measure, or time in poetry or prose, to 
which some dictionaries seek to limit it. 
One of the best movies I ever saw was a 
short “filler” film, a Grantland Rice “sport- 
light.” It was called “Rhythm,” and it 
seemed to me the best of all possible lessons 
perhaps be- 


‘ 


for a writer or for anybody; 
cause it gave very definite, clear, and strik- 
ing illustrations of ideas long in my mind. 
It opened with a picture of long rollers 
crashing on the beach, and, by the use of 
slow motion photography, made the rhyth- 
mic nature of the movement of the waters 
plain to the dullest understanding. Mat- 
thew Arnold points this out, by the way, in 
the most beautiful and powerful of his po- 
ems, “Dover Beach,” and Keats suggests it 
in his last sonnet. 

The film went on to show, by means of 
various “flashes,” that rhythm governs Na- 
ture, every manifestation of her force being 
a matter of harmonious movement, of ca- 
dence in a large sense. Then it proceeded 
to view the subject from its own sporting 
angle, giving slow motion pictures of fa- 
mous athletes performing their various 
stunts—swimming, playing tennis, boxing, 
running, jumping, and what not. They 
were all champions in their lines, and the 
film made the reason of their leadership ap- 
parent. A ruling sense of rhythm governed 
every one of their motions. They probably 
weren't thinking about it any more than 
those rollers on the beach were; but they 
were almost as rhythmic as the rollers. 
Having been thoroughly trained to co-ordi- 
nate every muscle and nerve of the body, 
and every resource of mind and spirit, for 
the accomplishment of the end sought, they 
were able to do the hard thing with appar- 
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ent ease, and with scarcely a trace of lost 
motion. Watching the film, one felt that, 
unaided by the natural sense of rhythm 
which they had developed by long practice, 
they could not possibly do what they did. 

Rhythm of the mind—the sense of per- 
fect balance and harmonious, effective 
movement —can not be attained so thor- 
oughly as rhythm of the body. The latter 
is won by constant practice along well un- 
derstood and well defined lines. If the as- 
pirant possesses some natural feeling for 
rhythm, a good body, a stout heart, and the 
generalship of quick wit, there is nothing 
to prevent him from becoming, for all prac- 
tical purposes, just as efficient as those 
champions. And if he doesn’t, it is only be- 
cause he doesn’t try as hard as they have 
tried. The copy-book maxim, “Practice 
makes perfect,” is substantially true when 
applied to the sphere of athletics and all 
physical activity, including, most notably of 
all, dancing. It is true because practice de- 
velops the sense of rhythm to a supreme 
pitch, if there is any trace of that sense to 
be developed. 

But it can not be true, to the same super- 
lative degree, of any writer, painter, sculp- 
tor, musical composer, or other creative art- 
ist. Creative work, as distinguished from 
the interpretation of the understood, de- 
upon “the imponderables”—upon 
imagination, selective taste, sound judgment, 
and rhythm of soul and brain. These quali- 


pends 


ties never reach perfection in any man, and 
they never can. Who would have the temer- 
ity to say that it is impossible for any human 
being to paint a finer picture than the Sis- 
tine Madonna, or to write better lyrics than 
Sappho’s? The mere fact that a few artists 
were infinitely greater than many good art- 
ists suggests that others can be greater than 
they. Obviously, if Sappho had never lived, 
or if all her work had perished, we might 
think that some lesser lyricist, such as The- 
ocritus or Anacreon, had climbed to the 
pinnacle of song. 

That’s why no writer can be so perfectly 
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a master of his craft, so thoroughly gov- 
erned by rhythm, as Benny Leonard and 
Ruth St. Denis, when at their best, were of 
theirs. No man can master the art of writ- 
ing in rhythmic proportion as Benny mas- 
tered the art of boxing rhythmically and 
Ruth that of dancing rhythmically. Ruth 
herself showed the reason every time she 
appeared on the stage, for, in the heyday 
of her triumphs, she was both an interpre- 
tative and a creative artist. When she de- 
pended on the rhythm of her well-trained 
body, she was practically perfect; her ac- 
tual dancing was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, flawless. But when she tried to cre- 
ate ideas, and to express those ideas by pan- 
tomime and by the regulated movements of 
her feet and body to a rhythmic musical ac- 
companiment, she was never perfect and 
sometimes a complete flop. 

An overpowering sense of rhythm as the 
governing force in technique will help the 
writer just as surely as it helps the boxer 
and the dancer. When once it is developed, 
the work of planning and writing a good 
story becomes much simpler and easier. 
And to a person in whom rhythm is unde- 
veloped the task of turning out any kind 
of a story must be so terrifically hard that 
it’s a wonder it is ever accomplished at all. 

Of course, this rhythmic sense can not be 
taught. Indeed, very few important things 


can be taught. Things must be learned, 


,even such simple and definite things as the 


multiplication tables and the names of the 
Presidents. Benny Leonard wasn’t taught 
how to box superbly, and Ruth St. Denis 
wasn’t taught how to give vaudeville audi- 
ences a treat. Both were shown by experts 
how to train themselves most easily and 
effectively to do the supremely difficult 
thing they wanted to do. Benny Leonard 
knew that listening to the rules and princi- 
ples of boxing, as expounded by a master of 
the craft, wouldn’t make him champion 
lightweight. Neither would being shown 
how to use his hands and feet. Those things 





tly 





were necessary, but they were only the be- 


ginning. Nobody could make him a rhyth- 
mic marvel but himself. 

Asking “How can I get balance in my 
stories?” is asking too much. It is asking 
one to improve on the work of the Creator. 
The individual can do that, although only 
too often he does the reverse; but the out- 
sider can hardly be expected to perform the 
miracle. If a man can not, by taking 
thought, add a cubit to his physical stature, 
how can he, by expressing thought, add a 
cubit to another person’s mental stature? 
That cubit may be added, and it is being 
added by countless earnest souls all the 
but the person who wants to grow 
One can write better 


time; 
must do the growing. 
stories only by being better equipped to 
write them, and not by being told, “You 
should have so much in this part, and so 
much in that part, and so much in t’other 
part, and no anti-climax.” 

A very important measure of the mental 
and technical equipment is clear understand- 
ing of what you want to do; what effect 
you want to produce on the reader’s mind. 
This can be taught or at least indicated, and 
so can the easiest and most promising lines 
Nine out of ten novice writers 
time 


of attack. 
fool away an inordinate 
and effort because they don’t know just 
what they 
they so frequently have a mere string of 
Benny Leonard 


amount of 


are trying to do. That’s why 
incidents instead of a plot. 
became champion, among other reasons, be- 
cause he could think of the battle all the 
time as well as of the blow he was deliver- 
ing at the moment. 

In a personal letter to me, more fully ex- 
plaining her ideas, the subscriber who asked 
for this article said: “For instance, there 
are stories, both published and unpublished, 
where one is weary before even reaching 
the main part of the story; or where, com- 
ing to the ending, a long-drawn out affair, 
far out of proportion to the rest of the 
story, the reader becomes thoroughly peeved. 
Also, sometimes the plot and action go on 
so long that one wonders whether the yarn 
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will ever stop. That is to say, there is ‘too 
much muchness,’ so that the real feeling of 
suspense is deadened. This overbalancing 
of one part of the story is easily recogniz- 
able by the beginner in some one else’s story ; 
but often, in his zeal to carry out his ideas, 
he makes this mistake.” 

Curiously enough, my correspondent an- 
swers her own perplexity in the very next 
paragraph of her letter, although that para- 
graph deals with a different subject, for she 
says: 

“It was my pleasure and privilege to visit 
Stanford University yesterday. We drove 
down for the day. That chapel is a wonder! 
I didn’t talk out loud once when in the 
chapel, only in whispers. Very, very won- 
derful and awe-inspiring, a great joy to the 
heart.” 

The architect saw that chapel before he 
drew the plans in detail. He saw the whole 
of it, just as my correspondent did after it 
was built. He didn’t see an imposing col- 
umn here and an ornate stained glass win- 
dow there. He saw his job, his finished 
work, before he tackled it. He knew ex- 
actly what he meant to do, and he did it 
rhythmically. There is rhythm in the grand 
effect produced upon the eye and the mind 
of the beholder, and there is rhythm in every 
one of the countless details which contribute 
to that effect, if you examine them closely. 

So, too, with a story. It should be in 
harmonious proportion, as that chapel is. 
You can’t make anything in harmonious 
proportion unless you know just what you 
are going to make, and then make it with 
a sense of rhythm that applies itself to the 
smallest detail as well as to the whole effect. 
There won’t be any rhythm in the whole un- 
less there is rhythm in the detail. 

The problem, the job to be done, is so 
obvious that one marvels it is so frequently 
misunderstood. It is to enchain the interest 
of the reader from the very start, and then 
hold that interest captive until the last word 
is read. This implies two things—making 
the story entertaining, and making it con- 
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vincing. Not entertaining to yourself, but 
entertaining to the reader. You will be en- 
tertained by “the long-drawn out affair.” 
If you weren’t, you wouldn’t be dragging 
it out by all the petty detail of trivialities, 
the superfluous literary frills, the pyrotech- 
nical verbiage about the sunsets and the 
sunrises, and the moralizing which assures 
your readers that you believe firmly in the 
Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule, 

Stories used to be pretty desultory in days 
of yore, though the best stories never were; 
but the modern idea is that a story should 
be going somewhere, and going there at a 
reasonable pace. If the author stops to 
pick every daisy and buttercup on the road, 
he is going to part company with his reader 
You can’t be 
What are 
the two 


long before he sights his goal. 
entertaining if you are verbose. 
the characteristics of the bore, 
things we always complain about in him? 
He is long-winded, and he is bromidic. He 
says the obvious thing, and takes an in- 
That’s just 
what ruins too many stories. The writers 
haven’t developed any sense of proportion 
or feeling for rhythm. And that lack of a 
sense of proportion makes their work un- 
convincing as well as dull; for it blinds 
them to the obvious fact that saying a thing, 
any old thing, and then expecting the reader 
to believe you, isn’t quite good enough. 


fernally long time to. say it. 


Well, how can this feeling for rhythm be 
developed? It is probably latent in all of 
us, since rhythm is unquestionably the 
supreme law of the cosmos. “There’s not 
a single star that thou beholdest, but in its 
motion like an angel sings,” Shakespeare 
makes Lorenzo tell Jessica. Rhythm can be 
developed only by study and practice, by 
doing the thing one wants to do as well as 
one can, and a little bit better each time. 

Specifically, as applied to stories, the feel- 
ing for rhythm may be developed by in- 
tensive study of it in good fiction and other 
literary work. You won’t have to look far 
before you find it, for it is present in all 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Creating “Orders” for Literary Material 


“Step by Step Process” by Which Journalistic 
Problems Can be Solved 


By Henry Avsert PHILLIPS 


Author of Special Articles in Panorama, Country Genileman, 
McCull’s Magazine, Ete. 


HE FIELD OF the Special article 
writer becomes limited if he relies sole- 
ly on getting orders from editors to write 
articles which they may have in their minds. 
On the other hand, there is no horizon for 
the writer who creates not only his material 
but a constant succession of new  back- 
grounds for it. 

I could scarcely offer a more “practical” 
example than in revealing the step-by-step 
manner in which I have met and solved a 
cycle of journalistic problems. No theoret- 
ical survey of the case in advance possibly 
could have forecast anything except the 
problems, giving little idea of how to meet 
them successfully. Theories of, and in mat- 
ters of, writing are invaluable to the stu- 
dent in his garret but require a new and 
more practical talent down in the street 
where one must win his daily bread. One 
talent supplements the other. An eternal 
vigilance and exercise of the wits goes fur- 
ther in journalism than the burning of “mid- 
night oil” and the proverbial “sweat of the 
brow” in these unclassical days. 

For many years, I considered it the ideal 
state of the writer to be able to pick up his 
typewriter and baggage and to journey forth 
to the scene of his fondest desires and there 
set up his tent and tools. Well and good; 
I tried it several times and suffered consid- 
erably thereby. I had not learned the knack 
of preparedness.” 

For example: I had had scarcely a day’s 
vacation for a year. My understanding of 
“vacation” is a change of scene; vacating 
one place for another that is quite different 


in character. That does not mean that my 


“office” closes; work goes on just the same. 
That is the grim destiny of the Free Lance 
—eternal work. If you do not enjoy the 
work, you had better give it up now, other- 
wise it will break you up in the end, besides 
spoiling your life in the interim. The work 
is hard, the pace is killing, the rewards cru- 
elly slow in accumulating—but, it is a glori- 
ous career fraught with Romance and Ad- 
venture, continuous shows and side-shows 
and a grand and glorious feeling of “suc- 
cess” over trifles that make of life a daily 
spectacle and panorama, that make other 
jobs seem like serving time in an office 
prison, or a clicking cog in a great machine, 
or an aimless cork at the mercy of the eter- 
nal waves of other people’s wills. And en- 
thusiasm and optimism should ooze out of 
the keys of your typewriter just like that! 

About every five years I have secret long- 
ings to revisit the world’s great—perhaps 
greatest—seaside pleasure resort—Atlantic 
City. Atlantic City fills me ad nauseam just 
like a three-ring circus, and I can’t bear to 
see it again for years, at the end of which 
time I can’t keep away. But how? Jour- 
nalistically, that is. Surely no magazine or 
periodical that I could think of would give 
a fig for Atlantic City. An “order” or as- 
signment had to be created, by hook or by 
crook. 

It so happened that my regular weekly 
article for Panorama was due. Panorama 
is a mirror of New York! Atlantic City is 
one hundred and twenty-five miles from 
New York. But—as regularly as sun-down, 
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so many thousands of New Yorkers week- 
end or middle-of-the-week in Atlantic City. 
Necessity became the step-mother to inven- 
just as Atlantic City was in a very 
real sense a pleasant mother-in-law to Goth- 
am. I had it! “New York’s Play Grounds 
—1.—Broadway on the Board Walk.” 

Next, I had to sell my idea to the editor. 
His mind could not breach the distance be- 
tween the two cities at first. At length he 
gave his consent. 

In due time, we came to Atlantic City. 

Now we have arrived at the point, facing 
the problem that would confront any reader 
(and writer) who essayed to make a resort 
that he proposed to visit and “write up” in- 


tion; 


teresting. 
The primary interest in all the world is 
human interest. So my first consideration 
should be human interest, plus a local back- 
ground. Furthermore, this being a more 
or less journalistic article, I should want to 
interlard the whole with fat facts. My final 
line-up of treatment divided itself into the 
following heads: 
The Board Walk 
Fish Hauls 
Woman’s Convention 


Eats 
From a Roller Chair 
Window Shopping 


The Sea Night Life 
Shows: Auctions 


The Ritz-Carlton 
Passers-by 


Paid Shows 
Free Shows 
Side-Shows Characters 

The next step was to go to the Chamber 
of Commerce for facts. Then I started 
out, notebook in hand, to sketch Atlantic 
City, “The World’s Play Ground.” 

What is it that makes Atlantic City inter- 
esting? The same old thing that makes the 
world go ’round, that gives life to your 
home town and neighborhood, that makes 
the front page of newspapers interesting 
and the pages of novels come to life—peo- 
ple! 

When are people interesting? 
When they are dramatic. 


The an- 
swer is always: 
And not only people but things in this world 
become dramatic when they are shown in 
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sharp contrast. 
chiaro-scuro, light and shade. 
call it Paradox. In our hearts we call it 
Pretense. Children call it Make Believe. 
On the stage and in books it is known as 


The painter-artist calls it 
In life we 


Pathos and Tragedy. This single dramatic 
quality makes characters of all of us. 

Any writer who can write an article (a 
story always must have it) in emotional 
terms of contrast, may count upon a reaa- 
ing and in the long run compel the purchase 
of his work. Touch the emotions ever so 
faintly and you have qualified yourself as a 
Magician of Letters. 

Let me cite an example of contrast. I 
started my round of sketching with one of 
the Free Shows along the famous Board 
Walk by dropping into a shop that had 
been turned into a little theatre, on the stage 
of which was nothing more than a huge 
talking machine. One simply stepped in- 
side and took a seat. Most of the human 
And 
everybody was preieading with all their 
might that they were not gratifying the 
pecunious streak that lurks in every man 
and woman by taking advantage of a free 
show. Therefore, it was a dramatic group 
and decidedly funny, each one slightly over- 
doing his or her part in making their ex- 
terior pose, poise and expression belie the 
internal truth. They looked generous and 
philosophic, supercilious and touchy about 
it. The way they sidled and sneaked in or 
stalked and stamped in, according to their 


menagerie was already there. most 


natural complexes, was ludicrous. 

I was as bad as the rest of them in trying 
to make believe that its being free did not 
make the least bit of difference in the world, 
but I had an alibi at least in having an axe 
to grind. So, occasionally, I would look 
around with great sternness and “crown” 
one of the others with a look. 

The electrical entertainer and orchestra 
on the stage was in the midst of playing a 
bewitching new fox trot. All our toes were 
tingling and our legs involuntarily dancing 


with it. I chanced to look out of the win- 
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dow which gave out on the foyer entrance 
of one of the smart hotels. There, with 
his face glued to the glass was “The Leg- 
less Wonder’’—as he called himself; a hale 
and hearty specimen of manhood who sold 
chewing gum and candy and_ propelled 
himself about the Board Walk on a tiny 
platform on wheels, for the simple reason 
that he had no legs. And yet there he was 
at that moment dancing with all the rest 
of us. I could see it in his eyes. Suddenly 
the music stopped and with the rest of us 
he woke to a realization of facts. Tragedy 
clouded his face and he hurried away out of 
our sight and from the foyer into which he 
had drifted to get warm. It was a little 
touch of drama that gripped the hearts of 
us—who saw. 

Ah, the 
That means us—we who write. 
the correct way to put it either. 
feel and we write it down in words that 
Para- 


who see! 
Nor is that 


Rather we 


there is rub—those 


others may see, and feel it likewise. 
doxically, it is called our sense of humor. 

I continued in my pursuit of contrast 
next morning by breakfasting at the Ritz, 
where the breakfast costs $1.50; following 
this with a not-bad luncheon of soup—roast 
for thirty- 





beef—pumpkin pie and coffee 
five cents in the 5 and 10-cent store; having 
tea—old-fashioned tea they called it—at 
Haddon Hall—for nothing. It seems that 
they serve it gratis to guests and I happened 
for “char- 
took what 


to be browsing around looking 
acters” at the time and simply 
was offered me without asking any ques- 
tions. In the evening I dined at the Chal- 
fonte in the very center of 600 women Par- 
ents-Teachers Associates at two dollars a 
head. These ladies were in convention. If 
a tray holding a hundred dishes had dropped 
from the ceiling, you could not have heard 
it. Becoming a child again for the nonce, | 
disowned them collectively or individually 
as either my teachers or my parents. Con- 
ventions do something to people. So much 
for the eats at Atlantic City. 


, 
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But the auctions at this World Play- 
ground are the best offsprings in human in- 
terest it has. Nowhere else in the world is 
gullibility marketed in such large and golden 
chunks. These auctions with their grand 
palaces make suckers of all of us—sophis- 
ticate and moron. Here we may buy pure 
gold and ivory from the orient, gems and 
Sevres and Meissen 
porcelains—for a song! In other words, 
the lure is “something for nothing.” The 
siren auctioneer calls and, for some unex- 


Royal Sarouk 


rugs, 


plainable reason, we fancy that we are go- 
ing to get the best of the bargain and cheat 
him, Treasures—with the utterest junk 
sandwiched in between The 
bidding begins; our cupidity is stirred; un- 
‘sport- 





are put up. 


seen bidders in competition stir our 


ing” instincts; we are off! Suddenly, the 
article is knocked down to us and we waken 
from the trance as though we had received 
a heavy blow on the head. It is ours—oh, 


heavens, this dreadful monstrosity ! 

We special article writers rarely sell ar- 
ticles; rather it is the idea for an article 
that creates the desire for the finished prod- 
uct to come. Therefore, we must first be- 
come salesmen and cultivate that glibness 
of the successful canvasser that puts a new 
the same old suspender 


glamor about 


buckle ! 





Contributed Enough 

A certain literary celebrity went to the 
United States on a lecturing tour. Unfor- 
tunately he was no sailor, and during the 
voyage he suffered acutely from sea sick- 
ness. 

On arrival at New York he was met by 
a member of the staff of the “Aflantic 
Monthly,” who asked him to contribute to 
that distinguished journal during his stay in 
America. 

“No, thank you,” replied 
gravely. “I have already contributed to the 
Atlantic daily.”—Kablegram. 
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Writing the Mystery Story 


An Interview with James Hay, Jr. Author of “The Melwood 


Mystery,’ “The 


Clue,” 


ay C. 


City Editor of 


— the mystery story is a fasci- 
nating and intricate process of build- 
ing a fine structure, in which each tiny part 
rests upon another, placed there by the 
author with the same care that the artist uses 
in fashioning, from bits of colored tile, a 
ereat mosaic. 

The appeal of the mystery story is almost 
universal because it reaches two of the 
strongest elements in human nature; the in- 
terest in crime which perhaps dates back to 
the time when men lived in caves and life 
itself depended upon successful crime, and 
the desire to tackle any problem that chal- 
lenges the intellect. 

James Hay, Jr., author of a long list of 
detective and mystery novels, started the 
writing game as a reporter on one of the big 
Washington dailies. During the years that 
he worked there, he came in contact with the 
shrewdest minds in the United States Secret 
Service. His ambition was turned toward 
the writing of mystery stories. He started 
and was successful and later, when his health 
forced him to go to Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, to live, he continued his writing. 

In an interview, Mr. Hay tells reacters of 
WriTer’s Dicest how he goes about writ- 
ing a mystery story; what rules he fol- 
lows, and what pitfalls he avoids; why an 
editor accepts one mystery story, and rejects 
another. Here is the way he lists his suc- 
cessive steps in creating a detective novel: 

“dL. 


LET) 
We 


I want to write a book. 
I figure out a scene to be the climax 
for the story. It is to this pinnacle that the 
structure of the story is built, and upon its 
force and dramatic appeal depends the suc- 
cess of the story to a large extent. 


Unlighted House,” 
“No Clue” and “The Hidden Woman” 


R. 





“The Winning 


SUMNER, 
Asheville Citizen 
“3. I work back to the starting point of 
the story. This should be as near the crime 
or inciting incident, as possible. 

“4. JI figure out the details of the crime, 
usually a murder with me, because in this 
day of screaming headlines anything like 
robbery or kidnapping is hardly sufficient 
excuse to write a detective novel. 

I decide how many people are to be 
Ordinarily this will include: 

a. The victim. 

b. The killer. 

c. Their immediate connections and 
relatives. 

The detective. 

Local officers. 

f. Comedy characters. 

“6. I start the outline for the book by tak- 
ing a sheet of typewriter paper for each 
chapter, that I propose to have. This usually 
numbers around thirty for a novel of 70,000 
to 75,000 words, the average length. On each 
sheet I place the title for a chapter, each title 
representing in my mind a distinct develop- 
ment. In some cases only a couple of lines 


"Or 


involved. 


will be needed on each of these outline 
pages. In others the entire page, with per- 


haps 250 words, is used. If I find that there 
are not enough chapters to give the required 
length, I let the outline rest a day or two 
and allow my subconscious mind to do the 
work. I go back in a few days and the whole 
thing works out very easily. 

“Y. After I have outlined enough chap- 
ters to give the required length, I check them 
to see that each represents a definite for- 
ward movement in the story. I see that there 
is a ‘kick’ at the end of each chapter, and 
that the information is imparted in such a 
way as to whet the reader’s desire to begin 
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the next one, and give him the impression 
that something more important and startling 
is about to develop. 

“8. Having carefully formulated the out- 
line or plot with the chapters as units, I 
turn to the work of writing a book. In my 
case, I write for two hours each morning 
and usually finish a chapter in that time. If I 
am particularly lucky I may do more. At 
this rate it usually takes about thirty days 
to finish the book. If I have other work 
that interferes, two months are required.” 
As to the writing itself, Mr. Hay con- 
fesses that with him it is largely a matter of 
giving his subconscious mind a definite di- 
rection and allowing it to clothe the skeleton 
outline with narrative and dialogue. On this 
point he says: 

“I find, what I have heard other writers 
say, that if you are hunting for incidents or 
developments and give them serious thought 





for one day without success, it is best to give 
the problem a rest. Then when I go back 
to it two days later the whole thing, as a 
tule, works out very easily. As a matter of 
fact, the subconscious mind does most of the 
work in the writing of a book, after the con- 
scious mind has given it a definite line along 
which to operate. Those who write any sort 
of story with success, have the experience 
of the subconscious mind bringing up ma- 
terial without their being able to remember 
or explain from whence it comes. 

“For instance, it is impossible for me, 
even when I have made an outline, to know 
the definite form that the dialogue will take 
until it is written down. Almost without 
exception, it comes as fast as I can operate 
a typewriter. Here again the subconscious 
mind is on the job, for when a given scene 
is finished it fills just about the space that 
I wanted it to fill when I was making the 
outline of the story. In this way the ques- 
tion of proportion is solved. 

“This thing of plotting a mystery story is, 
to me, the most fascinating sort of work. 
Of course, no mystery story is good unless 
the identity of the criminal is well hidden 
and I try to make that achievement the prin- 
cipal part of the work. This does not mean 
that the reader must be intentionally led 
astray, for that is fatal, but he must be al- 
lowed to wander because of his own keen- 






































































ness to seize upon every clue, however 
slight, as the key to the problem. 

“Tn one or two stories, I had written more 
than half of the 75,000 words with the idea 
of putting the crime on one person or char- 
acter only to discover in a lucky moment 
that I could switch the guilt to a second per- 
son with equal plausibility and thereby make 
the mystery harder to solve. 

“T remember very distinctly that I did this 
in one book and had the pleasure of having 
at least a dozen persons say that they spotted 
the murderer before they finished the fifth 
chapter. If they did that, they knew more 
about it than I did when I had gotten 
through the fifth chapter for the simple rea- 
son that I was in the eighteenth chapter be- 
fore I, myself, knew who would turn out to 
be the guilty gentleman in the end. 

“Of course, the essential thing in writing 
a mystery story is to have no superfluous 
material in it. It is like a jig-saw puzzle in 
that when it is complete there must be no 
parts that can be spared. From start to 
finish, from the opening scene to the last, 
every character that is introduced, and every 
line that is spoken, and every scene that is 
portrayed, should have not only an important 
but an inevitable bearing on the solution of 
the crime. Even the comedy, which should 
be brief, must be introduced so as to con- 
tribute to the interest, the suspense, or the 
solution of the problem. 

“The ideal story is one of which the read- 
er says when he has finished it: ‘The author 
wasted no time in getting into the story and 
telling it.’ 

“Tt requires only a little more patience to 
outline the story so that every scene will be 
an integral and inescapable part of the plot. 
Often I find that when I put in additional 
chapters to bring the story to the required 
length, this necessity of getting new material 
brings up incidents that increase the reader's 
suspense and make the crime seem more im- 
possible of solution. There is always much 
more to be discarded than there is to be put 
into the story once the mind begins to 
play with the problem. 

“Of course, probability is a prime requisite. 
No matter how original and surprising a plot 
is, it is absolutely worthless unless the reader 

















99 
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is at all times convinced not only that it could 
have happened, but that it inevitably must 
have happened in the manner described. 
“Style is a secondary consideration in this 
sort of story. The first essential is action, 
and always action that builds up the sus- 
pense. There are two things in human na- 
ture that the mystery story appeals to most 
strongly. One of them is the practically 
universal interest in crime. The other is the 
equally prevalent eagerness with which the 
mind meets the challenge of a problem. In 
appealing to these habits of feeling and 
thought, style is not the primary thing. 
“Naturally a writer should, and generally 
does try to develop a smooth and readable 
habit of expression, but his main concern is 
to keep pounding on the feeling, that is the 
appeal of crime, and on the mind, that is the 
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interest in the problem. The man who is 
chiefly concerned in dressing up his material 
is not working on the things of major im- 
portance in the mystery story. 

“My idea of the best sort of mystery story 
is one which tells of the crime in the open- 
ing chapter, or opening chapters, and from 
that point devotes the rest of the space to 
the task of finding the person responsible 
for the crime. 

“It may be desirable in the opening chap- 
ter to have a scene of brief conversation 
building up such an impression on the read- 
er’s mind that when the crime is committed 
in the second chapter, the reader flatters him- 
self that by analyzing what was said in the 
first chapter he can spot the guilty man at 
the end of the second. Keep him thinking 
he is clever and you have him hooked.” 


What Is a Photographic Article? 


A Discussion of the Four General Kinds Which are in 


Demand Among Photographic Magazines 


By A. H. 


BEARDSLEY 


Editor of Photo Era Magazine 


LTHOUGII some of my readers may 

not wish to prepare a photographic arti- 
cle, I am going to discuss such an article be- 
cause I have been asked many times what 
type of material was acceptable to photo- 
graphic publicaitons and those which publish 
material on photographic subjects. After all 
the use of the camera is now so much a part 
of modern life that articles on photography 
are creeping into the pages of magazines of 
national circulation and general appeal. Not 
so long ago the well-known American Maga- 
sine contained a feature article on amateur 
photography. Then, too, a number of pub- 
lications have departments devoted to pho- 
tography, and several newspapers give con- 
siderable space to the subject regularly. 
Therefore, it is safe to assume that a photo- 
graphic article may find a profitable market 
as readily as an article on radio, motoring, 


golfing or any other special subject of popu- 
lar appeal. 

First, let us consider the photographic 
article from the point of view of the editor 
of a photographic magazine. In this con- 
nection let me say that there are upwards of 
fifty photographic publications in various 
parts of the world, including the United 
States. They are published in several lan- 
guages, but all quote or translate articles of 
major importance from one another’s pages 
with full credit to author and the publication 
in which his article appears. 

Obviously, the United States, Great 
Britain, and Australia offer the most likely 
market for articles intended for photo- 
graphic magazines. In the United States 
there are five monthly and two weekly photo- 
graphic publications. In addition, there are 
several annuals. However, this does not in- 
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clude magazines devoted to motion-picture 
photography which I shall not consider for 
the present. Véry true the field may appear 
to be rather limited, but, as already stated, 
photography is a subject which is gradually 
creeping into the pages of the magazines of 
general appeal. I might say right here that 
if a writer can prepare acceptable photo- 
graphic articles for the photographic maga- 
zines, he will find it much easier to break 
into the general magazines with the same 
material because he will have greater confi- 
dence and write with more authority. In 
short, it will be to his advantage, when sub- 
mitting material to the general magazines, to 
be able to say that he has contributed several 
articles to the photographic magazines. The 
editor of the general magazine is very likely 
to feel that if the writer met the require- 
ments of the photographic editors he must 
know his subject. 

Well, what is a photographic article? 
There are four general kinds which are in 
demand among photographic magazines. 
These are: the photographic travel-article, 
the how-to-make-something article, the ar- 
tistic composition and pictorial criticism ar- 
ticle, and the scientific article. All four have 
their place and help to make up an inter- 
esting and practical issue of a photographic 
magazine. Of course, illustrations play an 
important part in these articles and they will 
vary from the pen-and-ink diagram to the 
photographic masterpiece from the London 
or Paris Salon. Naturally, the travel-arti- 
cles call for illustrations; but these are not 
expected to be of the artistic excellence 
which should mark the pictures which ac- 
company a review of one of the interna- 
tional salons, or serve to illustrate an article 
on composition. Then, too, there are the 
technical or scientific articles which usually 
are accompanied by pictures of apparatus or 
results obtained by using a certain lens, 
developer or printing paper. 

Perhaps there is no article which the 
photographic editor finds it more difficult to 
get than a good travel article. Although de- 
scription is important, yet, it is not so neces- 
sary as detailed photographic data. Readers 
of photographic magazines wish to know the 


type of camera used in photographing 


O° 
At 


Mount Vesuvius or the Grand Canyon. They 
want to know about exposure, the type of 
lens, the film or plate used, the printing 
paper, what restrictions there are, if any, 
and where photographic supplies may be 
obtained. In short, if they were to go to 
Mount Vesuvius or to the Grand Canyon, 
they wish to know how best to make their 
pictures under new and strange conditions. 
Hence, description should be at a minimum 
and photographic data at the maximum in 
all photographic travel-articles. There should 
be some human interest and some account of 
the itinerary and some description; but the 
emphasis should be on the manipulation of 
the camera. 

The how-to-make something article is al- 
ways welcome. There are many readers who 
find their greatest pleasure in finding ways 
and means to make something which the 
cost of the manufactured article places be- 
yond their reach. Often, too, for such read- 
ers, there is more satisfaction in building 
equipment than in using it after it is made. 
The value of most how-to-make-something 
articles lies in enabling readers to overcome 
the limitations of equipment and to have 
means with which to carry on experiments 
along original lines. Without a doubt, much 
of the excellence of present-day photo- 
graphic equipment is due to ideas which 
were first worked out in the rough by those 
who like to build something and, as some 
one has said, “to putter around with tools 
and things.”’ Of course, it should be evident 
that articles in this class must be practical 
and workable. In short, the author must 
write from personal experience and must be 
able to point out to his reader exactly how 
the thing is done. Appropriate and accurate 
drawings, as well as photographs, are often 
required and should be supplied by the 
author. The importance of accuracy in text 
and illustration can not be too strongly em- 
phasized. The market for articles of this 
kind is usually very good whether it be farm- 
ing, radio, automobiles or photography. 

With regard to the article on pictorial! 
compositon and pictorial criticism, the aver- 
age writer is not qualified to handle this sub- 
ject. However, those writers who are, will 
find the material of interest to most photo- 
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graphic and art editors. Inasmuch as most 
readers know very little about composition 


or pictorial criticism, it is very important 
that the author of articles on these subjects 
cultivate the ability to make his points clear 
in simple, non-technical language. Obvious- 
ly, he must be very well.informed himself 
before he can present his subject in an in- 
teresting and helpful way. Most readers are 
glad to be informed but not to be taught. 
That is, schoolteacher methods of presenta- 
tion are not very well liked. Composition 
and criticism are of great importance and 
value to amateur and professional photog- 
raphers. An understanding of these sub- 
jects very often makes or breaks a picture. 
For this reason photographic editors wel- 
come good articles on these subjects. 

The scientific article, so called, has to do 
with the applications of photography in busi- 
ness, medicine, astronomy, natural science, 
and in the laboratory. In such an article it 
is expected that the author will resort to al- 
gebraic or geometric terms, formulas, and 
other expressions of the scientist. Some 
photographic publications, notably The 
British Journal of Photography of London, 
welcome such articles ; but in most cases such 
material is over the heads of the average 
reader and is, therefore, skipped. Very 
true, every photographic publication has 
among its subscribers those who by training 
and inclination enjoy the scientific article; 
but here, as in the case of politics, the ma- 
jority vote decides that such articles be kept 
to a minimum. Hence, before submitting a 
scientific photographic article, it is a wise 
precaution to obtain the editor’s request to 
see it. 

The amateur motion-picture camera which 
made its appearance recently, is today riding 
on a tremendous wave of popularity. A num- 
ber of new publications devoted to this new 
field have made their appearance and offer a 
market for material. Many of the older 
photographic publications now carry regu- 
lar departments devoted to amateur movies. 
Not only is equipment discussed but also the 
preparation of scenarios for home-produced 
amateur plays. Although, in a sense, the 
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motion-picture is a separate branch of pho- 
tography as we have known it for so many 
years, yet, the writer who knows photog- 
raphy with the still camera can very soon 
grasp the essentials of photography with a 
motion camera. Amateur movies are so new 
that there is much room for those writers 
who can master this field at once and begin 
the preparation of material. Furthermore, 
in the making of movies the subjects of com- 
position, pictorial criticism, how-to-make- 
something, and scientific discussion are ap- 
plicable, provided they deal with the motion- 
picture angle of subject. As I have pointed 
out frequently in these little photographic 
chats, photography is very much in a state 
of flux and those writers who keep closely 
attuned to the many new developments will 
find abundant material always at hand. 


In conclusion, then, let me point out that 
the photographic article is a splendid step- 
ping stone to larger fields. In its preparation 
the writer will learn the values of human 
interest, accuracy and an authoritative style 
in non-technical language. The financial re- 
turns offer no great inducement; but the 
training received in preparing such articles 
will prove to be an important factor in fu- 
ture literary success. 





All at Sea 
A girl at a public library inquired if 
Red Boat’? was in. 
“T don’t think we have the book,” she 
was told. 


‘The 


“IT made 
Scarlet 


“Oh, excuse me,” said the girl. 
a mistake. The title is ‘The 
Launch.’ ” 

After a search the library assistant re- 
ported that no book with that title was 
listed in the card catalog. 

“But I am sure you have the book,” the 
girl insisted. Suddenly she opened her 
handbag and produced a slip of paper on 
which something was written. Then she 
blushed. “Oh, I beg your pardon,” she said, 
“it’s ‘The Ruby Yacht,’ by a man named 
Omar, I want.”—Boston Transcript. 
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the professional amuse- 
ment world would be as 
misleading and useless as 
were the phraseology of 
baseball, golf, hockey, and 
so on, to be mixed into a 
verbal hash and dished-up 
as the language of sport. 
However, by grouping the 
varied amusement 
branches into major sub- 
divisions and by touching 
upon only the outstanding 
phrases of but three—I, 
The Legitimate Speaking 
Stage; II, The Vaude- 
ville or Variety Theatre, 
and III, The Cinema 
World— we may meet 
present requirements. 
Each article, following 
the introduction, will con- 
clude with two parallel 
5 letters — one supposedly 
= written by a layman and 
H the other by a_profes- 
sional of the division un- 
der discussion, each say- 
ing approximately the 
same thing. By compar- 
Sing the two the reader 
} may sense the differences 





f —in phraseology, thought, 


viewpoints on life and 


O COMBINE in one article the numer- 
ous expressions peculiar to each of the 
many separate yet interrelated branches of 


By ALPHEUS LINCOLN 


I. The Legitimate Speaking Stage 








Imbued with the finest American 
theatrical traditions by a famous actress 
mother, Mr. Lincoln took a course in 
playwriting under the personal super- 
vision of the late William Thompson 
Price, of New York, and made his 
professional speaking debut in 1910. 

Throughout more than fifteen years 
he held many engagements on stage 
and screen and in vaudeville. He 
played the leading role in The Great 
Divide, The Prince Chap, The Leop- 
ard’s Spots by Thomas Dixon, War 
Brides, Lilac Time by Jane Cowl, and 
in The Four-in-Hand at Greenwich 
Theatre, N. Y., opposite Galina Ko- 
pernak, the Russian star now with 
Belasco. 

During 1916, Mr. Lincoln was on 
the advertising staff of the New York 
Times, and being interested in writing, 
placed many short stories, special fea- 
ture articles, together with personality 
interview types of articles with some 
of our leading publications. 

In the second article of this series, 
Mr. Lincoln will cover The Vaude- 
ville or Variety Theatre. 




















































American Theatrical Shop Talk 


Beginning a Series of Three Articles Treating of Players’ 
Phraseology and Modes of Thought and Living for the 
Benefit of Writers of Stage and Screen Stories 


Author of three short playlets which toured the vaudeville circuits of the country: 
“The Criminologist,’ “Landing Jimmie,” and “The Cross of Victory” 


modes of living. Thus it is hoped this series 
will be more than a lifeless dictionary of 
stage and screen terms. 


The legitimate stage, 
so-called, includes speak- 
ing stage productions— 
both metropolitan and 
touring—from the reper- 
toire, classic drama, mod- 
ern drama and _ melo- 
drama on through to 
comedy - drama, comedy 
and farce; permanent or 
traveling stock companies 
playing in regular thea- 
tres, in tents, or on cruis- 
ing “show boats,” and the 
various amateur and 
semi - professional _ little 
theatre groups devoted to 
the production of spoken 
plays. 

Each unit in each of 
these groups has a pro- 
ducer or business man- 
ager who, with the help 
of others, attends to the 
financing, producing, ex- 
ploitation, and so on. 
Under or working with 
him is the director with 
his assistants. The di- 
rector does the actual 
work of preparing, re- 
hearsing and putting-on 
the show or shows; 
while the “crew’’—stage 
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carpenters, scene painters (‘‘scenic artists”), 
electricians and “property” men, these last 
securing the rugs, furniture, pictures and 
nick-nacks essential to the proper “dress- 
ing” of each “set” or scene—does the man- 
ual labor. The “stage hands’—scene-shift- 
ers or “grips’—generally belong to the 
“house crew” of each theatre, which house 
crew also includes house electrician, prop- 
erty man or men, and occasionally a stage 
manager, besides the force “out front.” 

In most amateur and many cheaper pro- 
fessional companies, the actors do the work 
of the crew; but the stringent rulings of 
the Theatrical Mechanical Association (fre- 
quently called the T. M. A.), which asso- 
ciation—like the now excellent Actors’ 
Equity Association benefiting both actors 
and managers—is affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, preclude this dou- 
ble duty cutting-down-of-overhead except in 
some of the far western states where the 
labor federation is not as yet so strongly 
entrenched. 

Last, but not least, is the the 
players, from “stars” and leading actors to 
“bit” (small part) players and extras 
(‘‘supes” or “supers,” contracted from 
supernumeraries). Each player is known 
by the “line of business” (kind of parts) 
played, such as “lead,” “second,” “heavy,” 
’ with 


5 


"Casts. 


99 66s 


“character,” “ingenue” and “juvenile,’ 
many subtle gradations and blendings, such 
as: “heavy lead,” “juvenile lead” and 
“character ingenue.” 

The “toga” boys or “old legits” are in a 
class by themselves. Both men and women 
of this group specialize in classic and hence 
costume plays of a by-gone period. To 
portray properly such roles requires a tech- 
nique quite different from that employed 
for modern drama, where frequently repres- 
sion to the point of meaninglessness is the 
vogue of this so-called “naturalistic” school, 
and many heated arguments occur between 
followers of the two schools. 

One mark of distinction for a player is 
to belong to one or more well-known actors’ 
clubs, of which the principal ones are The 
Players’, Lambs’, Friars’ and Green Room 
all in New York City. 
Feminine efforts to 





found a club have 
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met with but indifferent success; but both 
men and women belong to the Actors’ 
Equity Association—as most managers be- 
long to the Managers’ Protective Associa- 
tion—and also contribute to the Actors’ 
Fund, which—ably officered by humanitar- 
ian spirits, like Daniel Frohman and others 
—maintains a beautiful home for aged, 
crippled and impoverished thespians of both 
sexes on Staten Island, New York. 





THE LAYMAN 
My pDEAR NIECE: 

I visited your father day before yesterday. 

He was still in bed, although I didn’t arrive 
until ten-thirty. First, I thought he was sick, 
but he explained that actors, who seldom retire 
before midnight or later, usually sleep morn- 
ings. 
He prepared a most excellent combination of 
both breakfast and luncheon which he called 
“brunch.” Afterwards, we went to a theatre 
where a troupe of actors was practising on 
the platform. They held little blue-covered 
typewritten booklets about half the size of 
8% by 11 business letter paper, reading from 
these or pencilling in what to do—a veritable 
smokestack in shirtsleeves giving directions, 
often taking their places and demonstrating 
actions. Later I learned he was the stage 
director. 

I met a fellow who wasn’t taking part in the 
practice. Your father called him heavy, but 
really he was quite thin. I didn’t understand 
until I learned he took the villainous part; 
but he seemed so affable I couldn’t imagine 
him anything but kind. This fellow is not 
“stuck-up” and is a good actor, although these 
weren’t the terms used. 

I examined the booklet he held. Just before 
each typed sentence or paragraph were dashes 
followed by words or “telephone business,” 
“exit of John.” I learned these were “cues,” 
meaning it was time for the holder of this 
booklet to do or say what was written when 
the “cues” were furnished. 

‘yx add confusion, I was told the different 
sayings were not speeches, but “lines;” also 
that each booklet was a “part” and each page 
a “side” instead of a page. 

I forget the term when actors are not busy 
practising, but it was during these times I met 
the various ones: the lady star, a Miss Evan; 
the main male actor; those taking next im- 
portant parts, then dialect-talkers, those pre- 
tending age and the villains. 

I thought the female villain a villainess, but 
your father called her the “heavy woman,” 
although she wasn’t fat either—more slender 
than the agreeable “heavy man.” 

“The fellow performing the part of the young 
son was way over forty, and the woman 
taking the young girl—well, never mind! Any- 
way, these are called “juvenile” and “ingenue,” 
respectively, I believe. 

The coatless smokestack who gave every 
one so much advice was nice, but the author 












of the play looked like a preacher. 
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Several others standing about I didn’t meet; 
your father said they took minor parts and 
wouldn’t last, although they looked healthy 
to me. 

The platform was devoid of scenery, except 
for the side walls. The floor had a smooth, 
dull brown canvas covering called “the ground 
cloth.” Instead of doors, common chairs were 
placed about, the actors walking in or out be- 
tween them, saying: “Ha, ha! Enter laugh- 
ing from outside;” “exit left to library ;” 
“crossing up stage right to garden.” Odd 
statements ! 

Between the separated chairs inch-square, 
long dark wooden pieces, one end tipped with 
bent iron hooks, the other with rings, rested 
on the brown canvas floor covering. I forget 
the technical name, but ordinarily they are 
used to support scenery, although here they 
indicated where scenery ought to be, but wasn’t. 

We went around the platform. First enter- 
ing from outside there’s a little blackboard on 
the wall marked “Call Board.” It had notices 
of interest to actors pinned on it. The dressing 
rooms had narrow shelves under big mirrors, 
also many electric lights and clothes hooks. 
One big room, marked “Prop Room—Keep 
Out!” (we went in anyway) had a motley 
array of odds and ends used to furnish a room 
on the stage—your father said: “dress the 
set.” Outside, along sides of the bare plat- 
form, parts of painted canvas walls, each with 
dangling ropes called “lash lines,” leaned. At 
the back a kind of flat wooden elevator held 
other pieces of canvas stretched on wooden 
frames before which painters in old overalls 
stood on a narrow scaffolding. This was the 
“paint frame.” 

High up a tremendous blue and white painted 
canvas hung by ropes over pulleys, the rope 
ends fastened to wooden pegs high up on either 
side. I can’t recall what these holding ropes 
nor what men who go up to work them are 
called. 

The big electric switchboard is toward the 
front, but away on one side. It turns on or off 
lights in the audience part of the theatre, where 
the musicians play, and behind the curtain 
section. Colored globes screwed into sockets 
in a curving trough on the floor at the front 
of the platform can be all white, red, blue, or 
combined. These are called “foots” (foot- 
lights) in the floor trough, but when hung in 
great metal troughs overhead are “borders’— 
the one nearest the curtain, the “first border,” 
the one back of this, “second border,” etc. I 
only saw three such troughs and am told this 
is the usual number. 

“Strips” are globes in smaller troughs placed 
on the floor behind scenery or hung vertically 
alongside unseen parts of doorways; while 
“banks,” used the same, are groups of globes 
in rectangular metal reflectors which slide up 
or down and lock on metal rods. Long cables 
with socket arrangements at their ends allow 
these “banks” to be “plugged in” to floor “fuse 

boxes,” or concealed set-in connections. Men 
in the top balcony of the audience work cer- 
tain lights; while others, high above the plat- 
form back of the curtain, also train lights down 
on the actors. 

The machine, causing a semi-transparent 
painted disc to revolve before lights, imitating 
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clouds, water or waves, also wind and thunder 
machines, were interesting. 

At night we attended the first performance 
of “As You Like It.” Looking at the actors 
from the audience part of the theatre the 
crudeness was concealed. 

There was a large audience—your father said 
many got in for nothing, on passes, I presume, 
although that wasn’t the word he used. The 
musicians didn’t start to play until after nine; 
*twas nearly ten when the first act started and 
after one when the show ended. 

We arrived home late. Tomorrow I’m to 
meet some vaudeville fellow and later go to 
Hollywood to learn some “inside” things about 
the ‘‘movies.” 

Your loving 
UncLE WILL. 


THE PROFESSIONAL 


This letter attempts to steer the middle course between 
the rumbling-voiced, Shakespeare-quoting ‘‘old legit’? and 


the breezy colorfulness of the modern drama player. 
DEAR LITTLE FRANCES: 

Your Uncle Will ran in day before yester- 
day at the ungodly hour of ten-thirty. Of 
course, I was still in bed, but hurried with bath, 
shave and the preparation of “brunch,” which 
we enjoyed together in the apartment; then 
I showed Brother some of the back-stage 
workings of our beloved theatre. 

First, we caught part of a rehearsal of “Re- 
volt,” Jimmie Strong’s new piece, scheduled 
to open next month. The company was re- 
hearsing on the cleared stage of the Elwood 
under the direction of Martin Johns, who, as 
usual, was smoking, and minus coat wore the 
inevitable hat over his bald pate. Rehearsals 
hadn’t progressed far; the cast was still hold- 
ing parts. This gave me an opportunity to 
show Uncle a part, taking this from good- 
natured George Henry, who—not on at the 
time—is rehearsing the heavy. 

George is not up-stage and is some trouper! 

Brother appeared greatly interested to see 
how George’s part was bound and typed—the 
last three words of some one’s preceding speech 
or perhaps just a bit of business serving as 
a cue. 

I explained that each page of a part is called 
a side and individual speeches, lines—a _ pro- 
fessional player never referring to the length 
of a part as of so many pages, but calling it 
so many sides. Our nomenclature is technical, 
isn’t it? 

Whenever the various ones were off, I quiet- 
ly introduced Uncle Will. He met Madge 
Evan, the star; Harry Longman, her lead; 
the second, character and heavy people, as well 
as the juvenile, ingenue and—during a lull in 
the rehearsal—the director and author. 

The only ones he didn’t meet were the vari- 
ous bit people. They were new to me— 
probably school-of-acting pupils who, judging 
from what little I saw of the rehearsal, won't 
last long. Poor devils! I doubt if they ever 
see even the out-of-town opening. 

Uncle Will expressed surprise over the 
cleared stage, with only common chairs sepa- 
rated to indicate entrances and exits and aug- 
mented by occasional braces strewn across 

(Continued on page 72) 










Author of Stories in The American Girl, Boy’s Life, 
and Other Juvenile Magazines 


HEN I began to write stories for boys 

and girls, a friend who knew a thing 

or two advised me: “Whatever you 
don’t write down to them.” 

In the nine years that have intervened, I 
have learned that he was wrong. At least 
he was partly wrong, and the truth and 
error in his broad injunction are so subtly 
mingled that they ought to be sorted out 
and identified. Juvenile editors are in the 
habit of voicing this broad injunction, in 
just those words; but juvenile authors are 
in the habit of taking the advice calmly and 
going ahead as they see fit. 

“Writing down” is commonly supposed 
to mean adapting the style by the choice of 
simple and easily intelligible words. And it 
is a fact that, unless you are dealing with 
an audience of children under ten, this is 
unnecessary and unwise. But “writing 
down” ought to—and so far as I can see, 
actually does—mean adapting anything in 
the story—plot, people, place, tone, method, 
pace, as well as diction—to the intelligence 
and interest of young people. And any on 
who accepts that definition, and tries to 
follow that blanket doctrine, is being led 
astray. 

I find I have written seventy juveniles, 
long and short, of which twelve are still 
mine. Let me explain what I mean in the 
light of some of these failures and of cer- 
tain other stories which had to be revised 
before they sold. 

Number 35 was about a “natural.” I 
knew this lad and I liked him. A queer 
twist in his brain prevented him from think- 
ing as other people think, but he was 
straight as a tree, pathetically whole-souled, 
doggedly loyal to his simple faith. I 
thought these qualities were essentially 
heroic; this boy is a hero bound, a Pro- 


do, 


“Writing Down” With a Difference 


“Plausibility the Big Aim in Juvenile Stories,” Says 


KENNETH Payson KEMPTON, 
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The Youth's Companion, 


The story gave him a problem 
but his heart 


metheus. 
that his brain couldn’t solve; 
solved it, and he was able to rescue froma 
forest fire a child to whom he had been 
innocently devoted. The story didn’t go. 

Number 67 concerned a boy from the 
slums who shackled his mortally wounded 
body to that of his assailant and_ thus 
brought about the capture of the gunman. 
Nobody wanted a dead hero. 

Number 69 was a track story. The boy 
was one of those earnest, faithful plodders 


who make the world go round. He had 
never won a race because he lacked the 
imagination to see himself winning. A 


dream supplied the lack. He won, but the 
story lost. 

I might cite other examples, but thes: 
three are enough. Boy readers want a pro- 
tagonist who is clearly and obviously heroic 
in all particulars, physical and mental, 
Hlero-worship is perhaps the strongest sin- 
gle factor in the lives of people below the 
marriage age. Adults can winnow out the 
heroic from a complicated and not wholly 
admirable person; young readers can’t or 
won’t. Write your hero down, therefore, 
to ideal terms. It makes the problem of 
variety a little harder, but close observa- 
tion will show you that there are plenty of 
wholly attractive people in the world. If 
you can put fifty of them into fifty stories. 
without committing yourself to a formula 
you will be something better than success- 
ful: you will be an artist. 

My No. 16 was about a young fish-war- 
den who discovered a lobsterman hauling 
illegal “shorts.” The lobsterman jumped 
overboard with a knife to cut the warp off 
his trap and thus destroy the evidence. Thef 





































warden of course followed. There was af 
fight under water, and when the two came 
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to the surface the warden had his man and 
the trap-warp too. I remember distinctly 
the editorial comment: “It is not clear 
how,” etc. 

In No. 48 I had a tough problem. The 
story told of the discovery of a radio pirate 
by means of a direction-finder—a portable 
receiver with rotating loop antenna and 
compass, the compass reading showing the 
direction from which signals came when 
the loop was swung into a plane rectangular 
to them. But the pirate was aboard the 
very ship trying to locate him; so that, 
wherever the ship headed (trying to get 
cross-bearings on him) the pirate’s signals 
came in from dead ahead. The youngster 
operating the finder guessed the truth, and 
I left the reader to guess it also. He did 
not. I sweated blood over that story, to 
make it clear without giving it away. What 
I needed was a diagram of that ship, but di- 
agrams don’t look well in stories. At last 
I had the hero remember the diagram drawn 
on the blackboard in his radio school; and 
that memory gave him (and the reader) the 
clue. 

Clearness, then, is another matter where 
writing down is necessary. Young readers 
are much fussier than are adults about hav- 
ing all the cards on the table; they will 
take nothing whatever for granted. Don’t 
depend on suggestiveness or implication: if 
a spade is a spade, say so. It isn’t the man- 
ner of writing that counts; it is the story. 
And in eschewing subtlety, be unashamed. 
As Glenn Frank put it: “An idea that is 
not expressed clearly has not been thought 
out clearly.” 

Number 70 told the story of a crew race 
through the dialogue of two fathers wait- 
ing at the finish line. It was a flop. 

Number 99 presented a hockey game as 
seen by the hero’s friend in the stands. It 
didn’t go until I had rewritten it, jumping 
down off those stands onto the ice. Look- 
ing back, now, on those first drafts, I can’t 
understand how I could have thought they 
would do. For, of course, boy readers 
want to be in the thick of things. Adapt 
your point of view to that desire. The re- 
sult, again, will be a better yarn. The short 
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story is concentrated and compressed emo- 
tion. Deliberately to stand away from the 
heart of the scrap and view it from a dis- 
tance is certainly no way to “purge the 
reader through pity or through fear.” 

Finally, here are three stories in which 
the boy hero found himself, alone, in the 
company of men. Number 50 put a lad in 
a trawler off the Grand Banks and let him 
discover a plot to win dishonestly an inter- 
national fishermen’s race. In number 91 a 
boy foiled bootleggers ; in number 98, smug- 
glers. All three sold, but only after drastic 
revision. 

Why was revision necessary? Because 
in each case the poor chap was, as I say, 
alone; in each case it was he against a 
crowd. Hard put to it to motivate his ac- 
tions plausibly, I had recourse to the stream- 
of-consciousness method so familiar in the 
autobiographical novel; I told his thoughts 
in direct discourse, as he thought them. 

I got some good advice from editors on 
that point. “Cut the seances,” said one; 
“let. Mark speak right out in meeting or 
shut him up.” “Steer clear,” wrote an- 
other, “of action that takes place in the 
mind. Regard your story as being written 
for a theatre audience, so that you’d be 
allowed only what the reader can see and 
hear.” 

But nobody suggested that the easiest 
way to do this was to give the hero an ally, 
another boy perhaps, to work with and talk 
to. I had to dope that out. Writing down 
again? Yes, if you like. But you'll re- 
member that even a fairly introspective per- 
son named Hamlet had his Horatio. And 
getting back to juveniles, isn’t plausibility 
the big aim? And isn’t it more plausible 
that two boys should outwit a gang of 
adults, than that one should? Cut that 
Munchausen, Jr., in half, and you’ll have a 
brace of normal, eager youngsters straight 
out of life, and worth reading about. 

In these four respects, then—choice of a 
hero, clarity of style, point of view, and 
objectivity of method—writing down for 
the juveniles is necessary. 

But a better name for writing down 
would be writing up. 






























































































“You Can’t Have Both” 


An Analysis of a Representative True 
Confession Story 


By AGNES 


HE Confession story has a technique 

all its own—it is like nothing else on 
land or sea. Though free from many of the 
restrictions imposed upon the successful 
third person short story, it must have one 
quality or it fails—emotional appeal. And 
that appeal is most effectiv. when predi- 
cated upon situations which the reader feels 
might have occurred in his own life or in 
the life of some one he knows. 

This type of story has certain require- 
ments which have evolved for it a distinct 
technique and one to which the writer must 
give heed if his—but it is usually her—story 
is to find an appreciative editor. 

The incidents may be hoary with age, the 
characters stereotyped, the situations lacking 
in originality—but if your story has rising 
tide of dramatic intensity, a crisis, a climax 
in which good triumphs over evil and true 
love proves to be where it belongs, not 
where it may seem to have wandered—it 
still may succeed. 

The principal reasons for the rejection of 
many confessions are that they end with 
the tragic death of the loved one, or else 
the faithful husband—or wife—is left to 
mourn the defection of the “other half” with 
a younger sweetheart or lover, as the case 
may be. 

The trend of the salable Confession story 
of the present is toward the strictly moral 
teaching resulting from the triumph of pure 
love over that which is illicit; of love over 
riches; of the homely virtues. 

The editors of some of the Confession 
magazines state that literary style is not an 
essential to success in their publications, but 
perusal of the contents will convince the 
reader that most of them are written with 
considerable attention to a proper propor- 
tion of setting, action, crisis and climax. In 
other words, the more skillfully written the 
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Confession, the better its chances of success. 

“You Can’t Have Both,’ in the November 
number of True Romances is an excellent 
example of what a Confession story should 
be. Careful analysis will show that there 
is not an original character portrayal nor 
one unusual situation or incident, and that 
the climax points to a strong moral. 

This is a good exposition of the “tempta- 
tion withstood motif” which is so favored 
in this type of story. In third person fiction 
the author is usually careful not to “give 
away” his ending, but in “You Can’t Have 
Both,” the author opens with the trite ex- 
pression—‘‘Money can not buy Happiness!” 
—that gives the key to the conclusion. The 
last sentence of the opening paragraph is 
typical of the Confession story—‘“and yet 
how empty a phrase it is until we have 
learned through bitter suffering the truth of 
it.” To learn “through bitter suffering” is 
the meat and drink of this kind of fiction. 

In the second paragraph the writer states 
that she is “young and pretty” and deter- 
mined to have money and happiness; and 
this is where the reader becomes acutely 
interested, for he knows it can’t be done and 
he wants to see what will occur with youth 
and beauty in quest of riches and happiness. 
Most of us are seeking youth and beauty 
and we are all after riches and happiness 
so there is universal appeal in this motif. 

There is no finesse in this tale, no subtle- 
ty—or innuendo—it is told frankly, boldly ; 
if extravagantly it is with such superlatives 
as this kind of person would use. There 
is no attempt at “fine writing ;” the reader 
is carried along by a compelling sense of 
the reality of it all. It seems as if it might 
have happened in just that way to these 
very people. 





The characters portray the two strongly 
contrasted fiction types needed for so ele- 
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mental a story—the real lover, young, hand- 
some and poor; the middle aged million- 
aire suitor, old, ugly and repulsive. Of 
course, the reader feels certain that youth 
and true love will triumph, but he must see 
how. 

Next we find the girl weighing 
against riches and deciding in favor of the 
latter and saying to herself, “If I weren't 
careful I’d lose my chance of getting his 
millions,” and telling Ivan, the youth. “It’s 
no use, I can’t marry you. I couldn't 
be happy with a poor man.” The usual 
recriminations follow: “You're mercenary,” 
“You’re hard,” and finally, “You wouldn't 
marry that old reprobate!” 


love 


Then indignation on the part of the girl: 
“Mr. Powell has always acted like a perfect 
gentleman ! I shall certainly marry 
him if I choose.” To show that she has 
no desire to do so, comes the following: 
“I wanted, oh so badly, to reach out and 
smooth his thick brown hair, to comfort and 
mother him.” Primitive emotions that are 
understood by every one are portrayed. 

Now we feel Ivan’s anger subsiding and 
hear him plead: “Oh, you don’t know how 
much I care, all that you mean to me! I'll 
do anything to win you.” That last sentence 
sounds a warning note; the reader wonders 
what Ivan might do. He promises, as all 
men do, “I’ll work, I'll work like a dog. 
I'll save every cent. If I can’t show 
you I’ve saved enough to get married I'll 
give up. Won't bother you again.”” [mo- 
tional with the sort of emotion that is uni- 
versally comprehended. 

The next passage is the kind of descrip- 
tion of passion that the Confession story 
rarely is without. “Tears were in his eyes. 
His arms were crushing, hurting me. I 
knew how desperately he wanted me. Oh, 
the warmth, the nearness of him! I wanted 
him, too. He kissed me hungrily, eagerly, 
straining to give me all the intensity of his 
love. It left me weak and shaken, as his 
kisses always had the power to do, but I 
clung feebly to his promise.” 

After Jean relents and gives Ivan six 
months in which to put a thousand dollars 
in the bank, he responds by another round 
of passionate embraces which are vividly 
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described, but as these typify real and legit- 
imate affection they are entirely permissible. 

After the magic of Ivan’s love-making has 
worn off, the girl’s doubts of his ability to 
make money assail her and so to be on the 
safe side she continues seeing the millionaire 
and stalls him off by telling him she will 
give him his answer soon, and thus maintains 
the suspense element that is invaluable. 

Next is a scene in which Ivan appears to 
be meeting the conditions his sweetheart has 
imposed. He comes with a “surprise” in 
the form of a bank book showing a substan- 
tial balance; but his ‘‘Remember, I did it 
all for you” has an ominous sound, which 
leads naturally to the “big moment” of the 
story. They are having a pleasant drive 
when the girl discovers that they are being 
followed by another car. Ivan drives furi- 
ously, giving no heed to the cries of his 
companion, but the pursuers overtake the 
lovers and arrest Ivan for automobile steal- 
ing. The incident is told with dramatic 
force which is due to the excellent technique 
with which it is handled. 

The girl sees her lover taken away from 
her as he voices ‘a last desperate, wounded 
cry’ while she though 
speech-bound, gall eating out my heart.’”’ In 
the nights that follow she tries to make her- 
self hate Ivan—tells herself how 
able” he was. 

Her lover is sentenced to five years, “five 
years in prison.”” She says she “shuddered 
in horror,” but she reasons that he is a thief 
and must pay the penalty, and immediately 
tells Powell she will marry him. She lets 
him put “a diamond, a diamond as big as a 
walnut and set in platinum” on her finger 
and suffers his unpleasant and 
thinks of the ugly stories she has heard con- 
cerning his past. 

Here an entirely different set of emotions 
is brought into play—avarice, repulsion, ap- 
prehension make the reader fear the girl 
will come to a sad end. 

There is a short lapse of time and then 
Jean writes: “The arrangements were made 
for my wedding; it was only a few days 
now. Milton told me that he had a surprise 
for me, my wedding present. It was 
a tiny leather case containing a check book 
and a bank book showing a deposit of twenty 
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thousand dollars.” Again the reader is al- 
most in- sympathy with Jean, for twenty 
thousand dollars will buy many lovely 
things! Powell tells her “When that’s gone 
there will be plenty more!” Jean is hardly 
to be censured for, after all, she will have 
nothing to be ashamed of—thinks the av- 
erage reader. 

But the “surprise” brought too vividly to 
mind that other “surprise” and the catas- 
trophe that followed it; she bursts into tears 
and runs from the room. “That bank book,” 
she writes, “it had brought it all back—my 
birthday night; Ivan, the little book he had 
shown me so proudly. Something within 
me had broken; the barriers of false pride 
and false standards were down. I knew I 
could never marry Milton Powell.” Ah, the 
sigh of relief to think Jean is not going to 
sell herself for riches. It is coming out 
right after all! 

We rejoice when Jean sobs “Ivan, Ivan,” 
in the “empty darkness” of her room and 
then goes to the prison to tell him with her 
“heart singing.” All’s right with the world 
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now ; riches are nothing—love is everything, 
That’s the Confession story that wins. 

There is a sermonette at the very end that 
is unusual, but the reader is so contented 
over the state of affairs that a bit of preach. 
ing does not offend. 

Just as there is no guile in Confession 
stories, so are the titles direct and illumina- 
ting. A glance at the table of contents 
makes it possible to choose with consider- 
able assurance; Money Isn’t Everything, 
Madonna of The Flames, and Dangerous 
Years are nothing if not revealing. 

The Confession story usually is told from 
the viewpoint of the woman, but this issue 
of True Romances contains an excellent ex- 
ample (entitled 7s My Heart Dead?) of how 
it may be made effective when told by the 
man. 

One may be sensational, extravagant, trite, 
in a confession, but morbid themes, patho- 
logical cases, and above all, tragic and futile 
endings are to be avoided. Be sure that 
the age old, never changing virtues triumph 
over the temptations and misfortunes of life. 





“First Class?”’ 


A Sequel to “Concerning a Course in Short Story Writing” 
Published in Our October Issue 


By CLAIRE ZIEBER 


FTER having taken a course in Short 

Story Writing there was nothing left 

for us to do but to write The World’s Great- 

est Masterpiece, which we proceeded to do. 

This, we felt, would start a conflagration in 
the World of Letters. 

We pictured to ourselves the supreme joy 
and elation of the fortunate editor to whom 
we would send this child of our intellect. 
We anticipated the thrill of instant success ; 
the prestige which would be ours when this, 
our first effort, would be published. 

When after many days of hard labor we 
carried it to the post office, we caught our- 
selves glancing apprehensively around and 
wondering if any one could tell from our 
manner what we had done. Then we con- 








soled ourselves that no one would know it 
was ours; how could they until it was pub- 
lished? We might be mailing it for some 
one else? Who could tell? 

Suddenly we bethought ourselves. What 
were these thoughts which we were harbor- 
ing? Hadn’t we written The World’s Great- 
est Masterpiece? We straightened up. We 
made ourselves as tall as possible and felt, 
as we pushed our priceless package through 
the small window, that we stooped—figur- 
atively—to perform the act. 

“How much?” we asked the clerk. We 
had a feeling of regretful sympathy. He 
always would be just a clerk, or something 
of that kind, while we— 
“First class?” he asked. 
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We awoke from our dream with a start. 
“What did you say?” 

“Is this first class?” 
patient distinctness. 

We wondered what he thought it was, a 
Penny Dreadful? Some people are so un- 
discerning! “Certainly,” we replied with 
much dignity. “It’s a manuscript.” 

“Thirty cents,” he snapped at us. 

Was the man endeavoring to be funny? 
If he was, his humor was a bit misdirected. 
“\Vhat did you say ?” we asked for the sec- 
ond time. 

“Thirty cents,” he again repeated, in the 
tone of voice one would use to a subnormal 


he repeated with 


child. 

“Oh, very well, give me two,” we said, 
endeavoring to convey the impression that 
the second stamp was entirely unnecessary ; 
that we were simply conforming to custom. 
And we sailed majestically out. 

We went home and waited, and dreamed 
our dreams, but—the conflagration failed 
to materialize, and The World’s Greatest 
Masterpiece came back. 

“We thank you for the privilege of read- 
ing this manuscript and regret that it does 
not meet the present needs—” Well, of all 
things! To have a chance like that and turn 
it down cold! 

The editor-in-chief must have been on his 
vacation—it was only in this way that we 
could account for such an amazing act-—and 
left an inefficient assistant in his place. But. 
be that as it may, it was their loss, we re 
minded ourselves, as we placed our treasure 
in the family archives until such time as we 
should find a more appreciative editor. 

We had entirely failed to consider the 
possibility of ever receiving “rejection slips,” 
but, as we had consolingly told others at 
various times, they really meant nothing at 
all, so we decided to write the Great Amer- 
ican Classic. As it progressed we were con- 
vinced that this, at least, would make the 
greatest writers of the day envious. Our 
name, our picture, or perhaps both, would 
be blazoned—or whatever they do to such 
things there-—in the Hall of Fame. 

Once more we carried the fruit of our 
labors to the post office. This time we failed 
to stoop—figuratively or actually—as we 
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pushed the small package under the grating 
in the window. 

“How much?” we asked trying to appear 
unconcerned. 

“First class?” Truly this clerk was an offi- 
cious person. 

“Certainly,” we returned quite decidedly. 
“Tt’s a manuscript.” 

“Twenty-seven cents.” 

At any rate it didn’t look like “thirty 
cents,” and that was a help, we thought, as 
we murmured: “Give me two,” again mere- 
ly “conforming to custom.” 

We hoped the officious person had not 
seen our World’s Greatest Masterpiece as it 
made its return journey. Of course, there 
were other branch post offices and it might 
have come back through one of them. Per- 
haps he wouldn't recognize it as ours, any 
way. 

Once more we went home and dreamed 
our dreams. But the greatest writers of the 
day were apparently undisturbed—in fact, 
they seemed unaware of our existence, and 

The Great American Classic came back. 

\hat could be the matter with all the edi- 
tors? Were they utterly incapable of ap- 
preciating these gems of thought which we 
sent tothem’ Ah, well! It wasn’t our fault. 
\We were doing our best to raise the stand- 
ard of literature. And we laid The Great 
\merican Classic in the family archives be- 
side The World’s Greatest Masterpiece. 

After that we wrote The Prize Story. The 
theme was a very pathetic one. It dwelt on 
the apparent failure of the beautiful and de- 
serving heroine through the heartlessness of 
an unappreciative world, and ultimate suc- 
cess through heroic courage and ceaseless 
effort. 

We felt that at last we had done some- 
thing with such a human appeal that it could 
not fail to win acclaim; we would have these 
editors coming to beg for the crumbs which 
fell from our table. The fifty thousand 
dollar prize was all but in our hand. We 
purchased—in our mind—a bungalow with 
a large and imposing library in which our 
priceless manuscripts should repose with 
those of the greatest writers of the ages; 
there was a rose garden, also, and a garage 
with a Rolls Royce in it; and—oh! many 
other things. 
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But, somehow, by the time we reached the 
officious person at the post office window and 
heard his inevitable “First class?” our self- 
confidence had diminished considerably and 
we—figuratively—stood on our tip toes as 
we replied: 

“I hope so. It’s a manuscript.” 

“Twenty-five cents,” replied the officious 
person with utter indifference. 

Meekly we paid the money and hurried 
out as fast as our sense of dignity would 
permit. 

3ut the editors did not come begging; the 
fifty thousand dollar prize remained elusive 
and “all but in our hand; and—in due 
course of time—The Prize Story came back. 

Then we rose in our wrath as we placed 
The Prize Story with our other efforts. 
Truly, the family archives were becoming a 
bit crowded. But thus does a cruel and heart- 
less world mock at genius. Perhaps, when it 
had driven us to an untimely grave—oh! 
well, what’s the use? What did we care, 
anyway? We only sent these manuscripts 
out for the exquisite joy of welcoming them 
back. 

So we wrote “A Bit of Foolishness’ and 
at last followed the dictates of our pleasure, 
if not of our conscience. 

Did the officious person suppress a smile 
of derision as we climbed on a chair—figur- 
atively—and shoved the worthless mass 
through the small window ? 
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“First class?” 

“This was the last straw! Our nerves 
were shattered ; our hopes all but dead; our 
artistic temperament at the boiling point. If 
we had been a man we would have shouted 
back at him: 

“Pshaw,” or—w-ell, something like that 
—“No, it’s abominable. The worst class 
possible. But what business is that of 
yours ?” 

But being only a poor, weak, down-trod- 
den woman, and feeling that mere words 
were so inadequate and futile, we wearily 
replied : 

“Not really, it’s only a manuscript. How 
much ?” 

“Twenty-three.’ 

We cast one fleeting glance at the officious 
person as we paid the money, then turned 
and fled, murmuring: “A fool there was, and 
he dreamed his dream—”’ 

We waited and waited, but A Bit of Fool- 
ishness did not come back. Could it be pos- 
sible that the officious person had failed to 
send it off? And we waited and waited— 
but the Bit of Foolishness seemed lost to us 
forever. 

Then, one day a letter came: “We are 
greatly interested—and will publish—” was 
all that penetrated to our dazed mind as we 
promptly succumbed to shock; our last con- 
scious thought as we sank into oblivion be- 
ing: “If the officious person could only 
know !” 


, 


How to Keep From Being a Successful Writer 


1. Don’t write. 

2. If you do, don’t write much. 
»? 

) 


thought of writing. 


Never send out a neat looking manuscript. 
5. Pay no attention to your punctuation or spelling. 


to suit himself anyway. 
6. If you 


again. 
7. If you 


not larger. 


8. Believe that you are the best judge of an editor’s needs, regardless 


get a check, sit down and cease writing, or growl because 


If the weather is too warm, or too cold, or rainy and disagreeable, put away all 


Believe that the editor will fix it 


get a rejection slip, kick and cuss and become angry and vow never to try 


the figures were 


of the fact that 


he has been using a special type of manuscript. 
Follow the above rules and there is not a chance in the world of becoming a suc- 


cessful writer. 


—FERNE O. CURNUTT. 
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EVOTED to vital news about the news 
writing trade, this new department will 
be of particular interest to reporters, news 
writers, copy-desk men, re-write men and 
all men and women who write. Every divi- 
sion of the news writing craft will get a 
heading in this new department. There will 
be nothing high-hat about the articles and 
stories; every line and every word will be 
of particular significance to the men and 
women who write the day’s news. 
Writer’s DiceEst wants to get acquainted 
with the people actively engaged in news 
writing. Has somebody on your paper 
evolved something desirable in news writing 
technique? Tell the readers of Wrirer’s 
Dicest about it. Have you a plan for im- 
proving newspaper style, holding reader in- 
terest, or any method for making news 
writing more efficient, more desirable as a 
profession? Let the editor of Whrirer’s 
Dicest hear about it. 

We welcome material from any one con- 
nected with newspaper work. 

* * * 


The Copy Boy Tells His Story 


Thomas Steutel, Copy Boy on the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, assigned himself to a murder 
story on November 10. He covered the story 
so thoroughly that instead of reprimanding 
him for absenting himself without leave, the 
City Editor promoted him at once to the repor- 
torial staff. 

T WAS on Saturday afternoon just prior 
to the arrival of the regular Sunday shift. 
about five P. M., when the desk received 
word from one of our men at headquarters 
that a “Hammer murder” had been com- 
mitted at 196 Fulton Street. That was all 





he knew at the present, and he was just leav- 
ing to go down there. 

The Saturday shift having left and the 
Sunday one not on as yet, I thought I’d take 
a chance and cover it myself, as there wasn’t 
a man in the office. It was only three blocks 
away, and I knew it would take the man 
from headquarters at least fifteen minutes 
and possibly more to get to the scene. 

So I dashed upstairs and got ahold of 
Harry Bromley, one of our photographers, 
and gave him the “low-down” on the situ- 
ation. He grabbed his hat and a camera, 
and I my hat, and we “hotfooted” it to 196 
Fulton Street where the murder had been 
pulled off. 

It was a dark and extremely dirty four- 
story tenement house almost directly under 
the bridge. We climbed four flights of 
rickety stairs to the attic, which was the 
three-room apartment of Augustine Dela- 
pierre, an eighty-three-year-old recluse, who 
had, allegedly in self-defense, hammered to 
death and then chopped with an axe a sup- 
posedly hold-up man, later identified as 
Thomas Donohue, 53, address unknown. 

The police had only arrived a few minutes 
before I did, and the police photographer 
was taking a time picture when I got up 
into the apartment. So I was able to see the 
body under a powerful electric light. After 
getting a good look at the corpse, I thought 
I'd look around a bit. 

In the rear room or kitchen was an old 
couch, covered only with a dirty blackened 
blanket. There was a small, broken and 
rusty stove in which a dying coal fire flick- 
ered feebly. 
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The middle room was sort of a storeroom, 
but it looked as if it was used as a domestic 
dump, as there was all kinds of old junk 
piled all around the walls and floor. 

In the front room was a cot, as dirty and 
old as the rest. A broken chair well mended, 
stood beneath a window. An oil lamp shed 
a sepulchral light through a chimney black 
with soot. And on the walls of this room, 
which seemed to be the living room, hung 
a couple of rusty old swords. There was a 
helmet such British soldiers in India 
wear. There also was some other stuff hang- 
ing upon the walls, but you could not tell 
what this was, because of the dust and dirt 
which covered everything. 


as 


While looking around I overheard one of 
the detectives say something about taking 
the prisoner to the Poplar Street station. 

I told Bromley what I heard and I sug- 
gested that we beat it around to the station 
house so as to be there when they questioned 
the prisoner. Just as we were leaving, the 
gang of reporters from headquarters came 
in. But I had found out all I wanted to 
know, so I kept right on going. 
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At the police station, Delapierre cackled 
out a story, of how by main strength he 
overpowered and hammered to death 
Thomas Donohue, the alleged hold-up man, 
And he told of how he sat within arms reach 
of the murdered man for almost twenty-four 
hours before the police were notified. 

And finally having gotten all the dope 
possible there, I beat it back to the office 
and gave it all to Bill Rogers, our star re- 
porter, from which he fashioned a story for 
the Sunday edition. 

I was congratulated by our city editor and 
he saw to it that I got a fair bonus, and | 
am now working witii the night staff. 

* * * 

Epitor’s Note: Copy Boys are so rarely 
promoted to full-fledged reportership in these 
days of college-bred journalism that it was 
with genuine delight that the Wrirer’s Dicest 
seized upon the chance of letting Thomas 
Steutel tell how he covered the murder which 
led to his promotion. The Wrirer’s DiceEst 
asked Thomas to tell the story in his own 
words and the above is the result. Editors of 
metropolitan dailies everywhere might, with 
profit to their organizations, post the boy’s 
story on the bulletin boards as further proof 
of the fact that journalism still has glamor 
for any one who cares to look for it. 


The Newspaper Profession 


OR no apparent reason the sages of the 

writing business have suddenly become 
critical of the news reporter and his job. 
They have concluded, in a whirlwind change 
of attitude, that the savor of the editorial 
department's fleshpots is more of corned 
beef and cabbage than canvas back duck. 
Over night these Brahmins of the literary 
craft have agreed that the reporter ought 
to be more genteel, more erudite, more aca 
demic, more everything. 


What would they, these pundits of the 
Elizabethan verbs and trochees? Have they 
forgotten their comparatively recent grad- 
uation from the police blotter and the copy 
desk? Where were their complaints when 
they hoofed the districts in company with 
clouds of street urchins bent on finding a 
strayed circus lion, or blowing on their fin- 
ger tips while taking notes on a blaze in 
weather ten below zero? 


The newspaper man has no apologies to 


offer for none is necessary. With millions 
of men and women reading his work every 
day in every part of the world, he feels 
there is no need for psycho-analyzing the 
business of reporting the day’s news. His 
work speaks for itself as few tasks of mod- 
ern life speak. 

One could easily embarrass some of the 
querulous ones who having attained some 
measure of success and security, are looking 
askance at their former comrades of the 
reportorial staff. One could easily point 
the present successful authors who 
found it extremely difficult to write the 
simplest of newspaper stories. The task of 
stating the facts in cold type was never mas- 
tered by some of these critics of one of the 
most interesting professions in the world. 

There are as many chances for success 
and distinction in the newspaper business 
as in any field of activity today. Beside 
other trades, it is doubtful if the news wri- 
ter’s job can be matched for mental vigor 
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required or for the alertness necessary to 
say On an assignment of any importance. 
It is nothing if not exhilarating—something 
that the mighty ones of literature will ad- 
mit is lacking in their particular neck of 
the woods. Men and women who were 
reporters and who decided to enter some 
other field of activity have never been 
known to voice regret over the time they 
spent in the newspaper office. 
As to the plaint of some of the “arrived” 
scribes that reporting or newspaper writing 
in general is poorly paid, one may reply that 
there are college teachers whose income is 
less than that of plasterers or plumbers. 
“Pay” has a relative meaning in newspaper 
work as in all other occupations. A cub 
reporter is underpaid, judged by the pay of 
the full-fledged craftsman. And the skilled 
reporter would be considered a starveling 
beside the managing editor, while the lat- 


ROOF of the fact was not needed, but 
if any one ever wished for some con- 
crete evidence supporting the oft-repeated 
assertion that good reporting is still a vital 
factor, he has but to glance over the news 
of political campaign which closed 
recently. 

The reporter has never been credited with 
it, but at the risk of appearing ridiculous 
one might say that the lowly newswriter 
has almost elected the president of the Uni- 
ted States single-handed. A few facts will 
show this clearly. 

The campaign was not fought on the 
waves of the ether. It was not waged sole- 
ly on the huskings. Oratory alone did not 
swing the great masses in one direction or 
the other. The news reels, with their mo- 
mentary flashes of candidates or the sym- 
pathizers of the political party leaders, 
reached only those who paid to see the 
movie. 

The real campaigning was done by the 
press. The newspaper audience is found 
where the radio receiver may never find a 
resting place as well as in the regal homes 
of the kings of finance. The campaign 
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ter would, according to the blue-bloods of 
the pen and ink guild, be a pauper as com- 
pared with the munificent income of the 
publisher. 

There are men and women in newspaper 
work who never rise above mediocrity. 
Some are even hopeless cases. But they 
are not found on the progressive papers. 
In the large cities it has even become a 
problem to find reporters who are sufficient- 
ly experienced to step into an assignment 
without over much coaching. This condi- 
tion has tended to the advantage of the re- 
porters for their pay has never been better. 
Finally one may satisfy himself on the ad- 
vantages of the profession by looking up 
the list of publishers who rose from the 
ranks. He will find there a veritable Who's 
Who not merely of journalism but of inter- 
nationally prominent men. The newspaper 
trade is its own justification. 


The Election and the Reporter 


speaker on the platform talks to a limited 
audience except in the case of a radio audi- 
ence, and then his voice carries to those who 
have the price of the loud speaker. 
Newspapers, however, are not dependent 
upon those with the price of train fare or 


gasoline fare to political rendezvous for 


their effectiveness. For two cents the citi- 
zen, wherever his home, or whatever 
tion in life, is privileged to learn what's 
doing in the world. And because the news- 
paper’s facilities for reaching into remote 
regions have made its product a daily ne- 


sta 


cessity, it played a role of magnificent im- 


portance in the recent campaign. 

The news, of course, was obtained by 
News writers do 
not necessarily specialize in politics to write 
political news. Trained reporters wrote 
most of the news which the newspapers pro 
vided for their readers. These men were 
on the scene when anything of importance 
was said or done. They had a responsibil- 
ity that was not light to bear for their facts 
had to be accurate and without the remotest 
trace of bias. 

It is, in fact, during such campaigns as 
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the last one that newspapers find their great- 
est justification. From the slightest error, 
the paper becomes the center of the sharpest 
criticism. No paper can afford to be ineffi- 
cient at such times and its reporters must 
be on their toes from start to finish. 

Despite the current feeling that the cam- 
paign is fought by the respective leaders of 
the political parties, the facts are that the 
brunt of the battle is carried on in the 
thousands of little, obscure places which the 
important party leaders do not include in 
the itinerary of the campaign speakers. In 
these small communities it is the local lead- 
ers who wage the war, and it is the local 
newspapers that play such an important part 
in the work of getting the views of the re- 
spective groups before the voters. 

The reporters attending such local meet- 
ings must produce a faithful reflection of 
what transpires. They must present a dis- 
interested picture of everything that occurs 
and which would be of value to the read- 
ers in forming their opinions in the cam- 
paign. The local paper, it is thus seen, be- 
comes something more than the mere me- 
chanical agency for disseminating facts of 
current interest. The community in reali- 
ty looks to the paper for assistance in learn- 





ing who’s who and what’s what. 


IW experiences in the lives of reporters 

are as full of nervous moments as their 
first few interviews with the exalted of the 
earth. Reporters might be forty years 
gathering and recording news, witnessing 
everything from earthquakes to Republican 
conventions, yet nothing will quite compare 
with the thrill of interviewing the mighty 
ones whose names are written in glittering 
lamps along Broadway or in big type on 
front pages of newspapers. 

Almost every reporter has experienced 
that queer mental tension which marks the 
meeting with distinguished personalities. 
There are few scribes who have not con- 
fessed to the timidity they felt on such oc- 
casions. It seemed at the moment as if 
their training had fled. The few minutes 
of such precious meetings are marked, for 
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The headquarters of the political ma. 
chines; of course, worked overtime in the 
past election, preparing and sending out to 
the press not merely the current speeche 
of the leaders but a mass of data and in. 
formation that was almost staggering. |i 
newspapers had depended upon such cen- 
tral offices or political bureaus for their 
news, the campaign, so far as the voters 
were concerned, would have been a sorry 
spectacle. Men—and since women have the 
vote, this includes the gentler sex also—are 
but human and their prejudices can not be 
held indefinitely in leash during strenuous 
controversies. 

The newspapers therefore performed an 
immense task in separating the wheat from 
the chaff. Reporting during a political cam- 
paign is always a responsibility, but during 
the recent campaign it was a task for heroes. 
The issues were not the usual ones. Per- 
sonalities were involved and religious afil- 
iations were debated openly on the political 
platform. Reporting under such conditions 
is a job for heroes who can feel barbs meant 
for their religious as well as for their polit- 
ical faith and still write dispassionately of 
what transpired in their presence. 


Interviewing 


the beginner, by ill-concealed clumsiness in 
summoning the proper questions and a too 
obvious desire to be of assistance, on the 
part of the one interviewed. Such help, it 
turns out, makes only for greater embar- 
rassment. 

If the reporter assigned to interview the 
prominent one has kept pace with events. 
he should have no difficulty. One must, of 
course, know something about the individual 
one meets, something of his or her achieve- 
ments and at least have a speaking acquain- 
tance with those attainments. As in public 
speaking, the chief requirement in inter- 
viewing is that one must have something 
to say. In interviewing, however, one does 
the saying by asking questions. 

Of course, reporters who are new to the 
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and work of every person of prominence. 
That is not only impossible but unnecessary. 
Who the person is and what he is doing in 
the world are the principal things to remem- 
ber. Usually, such interviews do not fall 
out of a clear sky. A celebrity does not 
happen to intrude on the public’s notice, un- 
less he is in town waiting to change trains. 
Ordinarily, persons of prominence arrive 
to visit friends or to attend special meetings, 
and if the reporter has read the news from 
day to day he must certainly have learned 
something about the person of importance 
whom he has been assigned to interview. 

Just why reporters, of all beings, should 
feel unequal to the task of meeting a cel- 
ebrity of one sort or another, must be left 
to psychologists to discover. While men 
have a curiosity that must be satisfied in 
the matter of the prominent individual, that 
curiosity seems never strong enough to mas- 
ter the diffidence which some say is a product 
of that very anxiety. Often a nervous bold- 
ness bordering on boorishness is a comple- 
ment of such curiosity, and even a seasoned 
reporter has had his attainments frozen in- 
side of him on meeting a famous person. 

“What shall I do on this assignment ?” 
is the question which the beginner usually 
asks himself when sent to interview some 
prominent individual. ‘What shall I ask 
him?” is the question that worries such a 
reporter. 

The reporter seems to forget that the per- 
son he has been sent to meet is a human be- 
ing, that he is interested in the weather, that 
he probably eats at least twice every day, 
that commerce and finance and the latest 
news of the market or the newest discovery 
in science or in the field of social explora- 
tion are as important to him as to the per- 
sons directly involved. If reporters would 
forget for the time being that they are go- 
ing to meet a celebrity and that the person 
is a creature of flesh and blood, they would 
feel that half of their fight is won at the 
start of the encounter. 

The reporter should himself 
questions before entering upon his task: 
Who is this man? What has he done? 
What is he here for? Where is he going 
from here? Is there some special signifi- 
cance in his visit? Frequently such self- 


ask these 
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inquiry develops the “key” question, the 
magic word or thought that opens the door 
to a good story. It is equivalent to the lead 
to a good newspaper yarn. 

No matter in what field of activity the 
celebrity has earned distinction, the reporter 
must say to himself: This person is a human 
being, with five senses, human predilections 
more or less marked, and if he is at all 
human, he likes to meet people and talk 
with them. He will find, if he thus revolves 
the interview in his mind, that he experi- 
ences no embarrassment on meeting the dis- 
tinguished one. 

Celebrities, it has been found, are too 
much in love with life to be anything but 
human in their contacts with the world. It 
matters not what his business, profession, 
hobby or calling, the distinguished one loves 
company and has arrived at his place of em- 
inence largely through his knowledge of 
other human beings. 

Sometimes it happens that the one inter- 
viewed supplies all the needed information 
voluntarily. That is only too true with poli- 
ticians and female actresses whose perma- 
nent address is Hollywood, California. Next 
to the “canned” interview this is the most 
detestable news from the editor’s viewpoint. 

The reporter who is not awed by the odor 
of eminent sanctity which the skill of private 
secretaries or public relations counsel employ 
to such devastating advantage, will penetrate 
instantly the glamor of superior affability 
or the ingratiating comradeship which 1s 
supposed to result from smoking an expen- 
sive cigar. Unless the reporter is awake to 
the situation, he is thrown entirely off guard 
and he finds himself presently taking notes 
on an irresistible flow of verbiage. Depend- 
ing, of course, on the skill of the one thus 
“interviewed,” such notes carry propaganda 
almost in every line. 

Sometimes—though this is more rare—the 
person interviewed turns interviewer and 
asks the questions himself. When that hap- 
pens it is a wise reporter who can meet the 
emergency. In the event that he has no 
answer to a question he rises in the esteem 
of the one interviewed by admitting frankly 
his shortcomings. 

The whole list of distinguished people 
does not contain one name that can not be 
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associated with every day human life as the 
world knows such life. The exceptional 
people do not live in an exceptional world. 
The knowledge of that fact ought to go a 
long way toward smoothing the troublesome 
road of the interviewer. 
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Everybody, including King George and 
Lindbergh, is motivated by human desires, 
Famous persons are men and not gods. The 
gods, the reporter should bear in mind, are 
in their appointed places and have never de- 
scended to earth for an interview. 


Keep Step With the News 


HI: reporter who is really anxious to 

make progress in the newspaper busi- 
ness must learn at the start to read the pa- 
pers every day. Hardly a branch of the re- 
porting profession, but would profit more 
from a careful perusal of “the day’s news 
today.” 

It seems strange that reporters should not 
read the happenings of the day, except as 
they pertain to their special field of activity, 
but the fact is there is hardly a newspaper 
office without some members of the staff 
totally ignorant of the majority of the cur- 
rent news events. 

Much of this state of affairs, even on 
some excellent staffs, arises from the con- 
sciousness of omniscience, a sort of exagger- 
ated idea of the all-seeing, all-penetrating eye 
of the newspaper world. Reporters seem to 
feel that because they are at the very nerve 
center of news they need not bother with 
items with which they have no immediate 
concern. 

Nothing could be more erroneous. The 
fact that reporters are engaged in a business 
of gathering news should make them more 
eager to learn of all kinds of happenings 
around them. The purely social value of 
news should force upon them the realization 
that the price of wheat in Australia vitally 
affects somebody on a Kansas farm, and that 
a season of bad weather in India or Liberia 
may seriously hinder the sale of motor ve- 
hicles because of the rubber market. 

Reporters can not afford to evade news 
because it is not only their bread and butter 
but it is their chief stock in trade—the thing 
the public wants when it buys the paper for 
which the reporter is working. The formula 
for success in journalism might well be: 
No news, no readers; no readers, no ads; 
no ads, no paper. 





The simplest illustration of the importance 
of being aware of current happenings may 
be found in police reporting. The police 
reporter does not inhabit a private world. 
It is subject to intrusion by every person in 
the community and even by those in distant 
places. This intrusion alone often is a cause 
of news, or a lead to news. 

The police reporter’s contacts are with 
police officials, police courts and magistrates, 
prosecutors, attorneys, and city officials. 
News of a proposal to change a law in one 
direction or the other is of importance to 
a police reporter. His job, while not like 
that of the court house reporter, has much 
to do with the law, or rather some phases 
of the law, as well as its enforcement. 

An ordinance in council may vitally affect 
the police reporter’s news sources, either cre- 
ating more news or decreasing the supply. 
He must keep step with municipal affairs 
and not leave them solely to the City Hall 
Reporter. The Board of Health, while not 
coming within the province of the police re- 
porter’s activities, affects much of the news 
he is called upon to handle. Affairs in the 
county are linked directly with those of the 
municipality in which his paper is published, 
and in places where county departments 
work in close relationship with the city de- 
partments, it is especially necessary for the 
reporter to know of developments in these 
respective places at first hand. 

The tendency appears to be to specialize 
and to depend upon the other specialists in 
the business to supply the information as 
needed. The reporter who handles real 
‘estate news feels that he has nothing to 
do with the court house or the federal build- 
ing or the city hall, whereas the opposite 
practice should prevail, for his work is af- 
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fected by developments in those departments 
of government. 

The interdependency of the newspaper as- 
signments is not confined to a few depart- 
ments. It holds good for every reporter. 
News deals with things done, said or thought 
by human beings. It is a fluid rather than 
, solid and takes the form of that which 
contains it. That is why it is so difficult to 
capture a good definition of this most elusive 
thing, for it undoubtedly is substance but 


LTHOUGH working almost entirely in 
the realm of literature, the craftsman 
of the reporter’s trade seem less addicted to 
reading than perhaps any other profession. 
Various are the explanations offered. Some 
declare that reporting is no longer a writing 
job. Others maintain with stout assurance 
that no reporter, after a “trick” at his type- 
writer, cares for or could be interested in 
“outside” reading. Many say the work is 
too stimulating to require assistance from 
literature. 

If one cared to make such an inquiry he 
would, of course, find almost as many argu- 
ments on the other side, for there are huge 
chunks of the fourth estate who find it 
dificult to be pried loose from their favor- 
ite authors. It seems, from a casual con- 
sideration of the subject, that reporters gen- 
erally confine most of their reading to their 
own field. That is to say, they read news- 
papers in preference to anything else. 
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| The newspaper, of course, is their busi- 
ness. It would be a poor sort of reporter 
who failed to keep in step with the affairs 
lof the guild through the media of the “es- 
teemed contemporary.”” But more than once 
it has happened that a reporter on some as- 
signment comes at once into contact with 
a proposition where the right amount of 
special information would be priceless. 
What happens in such an event? Well, 
if the reporter is clever, he can maneuver 
his material so that the gap won't show. If 


ihe is unusually good at his trade, he will 
make a swift examination of allied material 
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substance with decidedly volatile character- 
istics. The complexity of present day life 
illustrates this peculiar nature of news better 
than all the words in the world. And be- 
cause news is “all things to all men,” it is 
imperative for the reporter who is anxious to 
advance in newspaper work, to acquaint him- 
self thoroughly with all classes of news. If 
such acquaintanceship does nothing more 
than broaden his field of vision, the effort 
needed in acquiring it will be well spent. 


Books and the Job 


by skillfully assembling his data for the sub- 
ject in hand, the copy will be made to in- 
clude all essential details but skimming deft- 
ly the surface of the doubtful spots. 

No one reading such “assembled”’ copy 
would suspect the writer with the deficien- 
cies suggested in the foregoing paragraphs. 
In fact, reporters usually find themselves 
the objects of extravagant compliments after 
handling such difficult assignments. While 
everybody wonders how he did it, the scribe 
heaves a hopeful sigh that such a close 
shave may be spared him as long as he is 
in the business. 

If such a reporter is honest with himself, 
and if he is ambitious to the extent of keep- 
ing abreast of things as he comes upon them, 
he will not miss such a chance and will 
acquaint himself thoroughly with the facts 
in hand. Unfortunately, however, many re- 
porters seem to feel that because there is 
a new story to be written every day it is 
not necessary to understand thoroughly the 
doubtful facts in every case. 

And with such a view of reporting, such 
reporters unknown to themselves actually de- 
scend to the level of mental mediocrities. 
‘They get by on assurance, what is com- 
monly called nerve, in the belief that be- 
cause news is somewhat fleeting in quality, 
no one will be the wiser if a few vital spots 
are left untouched in an intricate story. 

The fault lies perhaps in the trade itself. 
Reporters for some strange reason have sel- 
dom been encouraged to study on the job. 
True, there is little time for actual study 
while at work. But at the same time ex- 
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perienced newspapermen have found plenty 
of opportunities to keep posted on current 
thought. They read the best of current lit- 
erature and perhaps at some sacrifice of sleep 
acquire that scholarly outlook which is the 
true hallmark of journalists worthy of the 
name. 

Every trade has some essential instru- 
ments that not only distinguish it from all 
others but which are vital if efficiency is 
to be fostered and maintained. This is as 
true of the reporting profession as of the 
others. With reporters the tools are books 
and periodicals. They must read not only 
for information, which is the life of their 
trade; they must read to keep their minds 
from acquiring too much fat for, despite its 
stimulating nature, there is about the re- 
porting game an exalted halo which the 
craftsmen mistake for crowns of real glory. 

In fact it is not an uncommon experience 
to come upon reporters who are frank in 
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telling the world that they are equal to any 
emergency. It may be uncharitable to poin 
it out but the fact is that such bragging 
would decrease in proportion to the stud 
or hard thinking which the omniscient scribe 
would be subjected to in the course of some 
earnest reading. 

The reporter who augments the accumn- 
lation of facts which characterizes the trade, 
with some good gleanings from the works 
of recognized leaders of literature, is easily 
a match for his fellows. He can have the 
jump on them almost at will. He need not 
take special courses to do it. What he mus 
do—and this can not be over-emphasized— 
is acquire the habit of regular reading. There 
are few reporting jobs that do not afford at 
least an hour a day in which an enterprising 
scribe may read his favorite author. An 
if he must do his reading on his own time, 
he will soon discover it was the best invest- 
ment he could have made. 








Barring Reporters 


HE loyalty of newspapers and managing 

editors to their reporters is proverbial. 

It is one of the reasons why newspaper men 

find it so hard to get into other lines of en- 

deavor for they fear they may not meet with 
such spontaneous camaraderie elsewhere. 

But a precedent appears about to be es- 
tablished in the good fellowship and mutual 
understanding between “boss” and “hired 
man” which may outclass everything that 
has gone before. Reference is here made 
to the case of Louis Davidson, staff reporter 
of the New York Evening Post and who 
was barred by Joseph A. Warren, police 
commissioner of New York, from ever en- 
tering the headquarters of the department 
again. 

From the evidence available, it seems 
that the controversy is between the commis- 
sioner and the reporter, a feud that dates 
back to the newspaper investigation of am- 
bulance chasing in New York City. David- 
son, a reporter of fourteen years experience, 
with an admirable record as an individual 
and as a scribe, is being defended by the 
New York Evening Post. The paper has 


made it an issue concerning free speech, con- 
tending that the barring of its representa 
tive on purely personal grounds, is a blow 
at the press itself. 

The New York case is the fourth con- 
troversy between newspapers and the “duly 
constituted authorities” in recent months. 
In one instance a court attempted to pre- 
vent a newspaper from publishing a report 
of a local trial. In another case a judge 
issued an ukase very much after the style 
of the Romanoff Czars, declaring that re- 
porters will be barred from domestic rela- 
tions hearings in his court. 

In all cases the newspapers have not hesi- 
tated to come to the defense of their staff 
men. The present epidemic of “barring” 
will of course resuit in nothing worse than 
same unpleasant publicity for the judges, 
police commissioners and others responsible 
for this American edition of the “verboten’” 
complex. Before it is over, however, the 
public will learn that the press of the coun- 
try is still the voice of the people and that 
its privileges under the law are not to be 
tampered with at the mere whim of some 
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one in authority who can not agree with the 
newspaper’s definition of duty. 

For those who write the news of the day, 
the present skirmish is additional proof of 
what they have seen on more than one oc- 
casion—that the reporter, who is the paper’s 
eye and ear, will be defended in every just 
grievance which he may submit. Davidson 


Newspapers 


URRENT stories concerning huge com- 

bines of the radio and theater interests 
have given rise to fears among certain sec- 
tions of the writing craft that journalistic 
work is in peril of being displaced by some 
new development in the business of dissem- 
inating news. Such rumors are not new. 
They have been circulated so often they have 
lost their novelty and are in the category 
with the rumor of Mark Twain’s demise. 


If the newspaper were simply a business 
institution, if it were something created for 
the special purpose of buying and selling 
commodities, there might be some basis for 
the loose talk that has disturbed the more 
apprehensive ones among the fourth estate. 
The newspaper, however, is more than a 
merchant and will not be displaced by any- 
thing other than better and more efficient 
newspaper service. 

The newspaper is not what some 
termed, facetiously, the “glorified town cri- 
er.’ That functionary had a very limited 
range of usefulness and was in no sense a 
competitor of the press of his own era. The 
press, even in the time of town criers had 
more worth-while tasks than assisting the 
community in finding its strayed oxen. To- 
day the press is the strongest social force 
known outside of republican government. 


one 


The men and women who write for news- 
papers have nothing to fear from attempted 
encroachments on their preserve by new 
schemes or new discoveries. The present 
undercurrent of disquieting news is not new. 
Changes far more fundamental in their ef- 
fects have occurred in the past and all of 
them helped rather than hindered the writing 
guild and the press as an institution. In 





fact, the tremendous influence of the press 
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of the Evening Post is not alone in this en- 
counter with self-conscious officialdom. The 
affair is being watched not merely by the 
publishers of newspapers who expect the de- 
cision in the controversy to establish a pre- 
cedent in their behalf, but it is followed 
from day to day by all reporters alive to 
the significance of official high-handedness. 


Here to Stay 


today is traced directly to some of those 
changes. 

Many in the newspaper profession recall 
the wild talk and the ominous Jeremiads that 
were wailed in the ears of every one willing 
to listen at the time that type setting machin- 
ery came into being. 

“It means the end of the newspaper busi- 
ness” was the general lament. “With one 
man setting more type and. doing a better 
job of it than fifteen men can do, we might 
as well close the shop and go back to plow- 
ing or peddling brooms.” 

It is pleasant to report, however, that the 
gloom prophets were all fooled. The swift 
development of newspapers following the 
introduction of labor saving devices helped 
not only the newspaper but the printing bus- 
iness everywhere. Expansion in this busi- 
ness created an unheard of demand for edi- 
tors, journalists, printers and skilled help 
of all kinds. 

And the writing business, in the opinion 
of some observers, has only started. From 
every corner of the world there is flowing 
a steady stream, widening as it moves, and 
carrying a mighty wave of literary products 
the like of which has never been seen be- 
fore. There is hardly an item of science, 
language, history, the arts and special fields 
of learning that is not being discussed with 
printer’s ink. 

In view of these facts, can it be shown 
that modern discoveries along the line of 
thought communication other than the print- 
ing of papers and books can interfere even 
slightly with a branch of human activity so 
firmly rooted in social life? The guess may 
be hazarded that the written word may never 
be displaced by any other form of commun- 
ication. 
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So one sees that instead of the luxury 
which it was originally, the newspaper has 


become an everyday necessity. The slow 
moving methods of the older journalists 
have given way to systems that make jour- 
nalism the marvel of the modern world. The 
ends of the world have been united not mere- 
ly in the mutuality of business interest but 
in that bond of social understanding which 
is rapidly becoming the distinguishing feat- 
ure of the age. 

The newspaper more than any other sin- 
gle agency, has made it possible for one-half 
of the world to know how the other half 
lives. How then can it be reasoned that an 
institution which has made such an eminent 
place among the social forces of this era 
of mass influence, can be displaced at the 
very time of its greatest development ? 

The radio, television and related discover- 
ies always will have a limited sphere of 
usefulness and they will lie in the domain 
of popular diversion, of entertainment more 
than recreation. Assuming that these de- 
vices have been perfected to a point where 
their benefits are commonplace—will they 
satisfy the public demand for news? 

News and entertainment are not identi- 
cal. News can become entertainment, but 
entertainment can never become news. The 
commercialization of the new discoveries in 
radio science is too obvious to delude any 
one into the belief that such benefits are of 
a purely social value. If the radio or tele- 
vision has ambitions to usurp the place of 
the newspaper, it will have to become what 
the newspaper is—a social factor in modern 
life. 

The differences between the newspaper 
and the devices which it is feared may take 
its place are not only on the side of human 








nature. The newspaper has advantages 
that no television or allied discovery can 
overcome. 

A newspaper selling for two cents carries 
literally “all the news that’s fit to print.” 
For two cents the prince and the pauper 
may learn of the latest adventures of arctic 
explorers, obtain first hand information of 
the world of finance, industry, commerce, 
politics and opinion. No field of human 
endeavor is closed to the resources and fa- 
cilities of the news reporter. 

The newspaper reader does not need ex- 
pensive equipment, no complicated electrical 
or mechanical devices. The problem of 
static or weather conditions does not inter- 
fere with the enjoyment of his paper. For 
two cents he avails himself of the services 
of expert writers, world-wide organizations, 
unbiased views of current happenings, and 
mechanical perfection and efficiency which 
is one of the marvels of this scientific age. 


The writers of news may take additional 
comfort in the thought that one who listens 
in on radio or looks in on television can 
not hold the sound or the picture. If he 
has missed a word or a view, he has lost 
perhaps a vital part of the offering, perhaps 
never to be had again. He can not ask the 
speaker or broadcaster to repeat a sentence 
or a scene if he has failed to follow the 
action. 

The newspaper reader may defer the en- 
joyment of a story or an article or a piece 
of live news as long as he pleases. He may 
pore over the details of a news item indefi- 
nitely. And that, even the apprehensive 
members of the journalist guild will admit, 
is something one can not do with radio and 
its relatives. 


The Movies Again 


ROM New York comes the news that 

the National Better Business Bureau 
has investigated the movie writing allure- 
ments and found them wanting. The bu- 
reau finds that four out of 100,000 scenarios 
submitted to the picture producers find their 
way to the screen and bring fame and for- 
tune to their authors. 


Such news will be both good and bad to 
those members of the writing profession 
who have entertained the illusion that the 
movies offer a short cut to the limelight 
and velvet lined limousines. It will be good 
news to the sensible ones who know that 
a word to the wise is enough, and bad news 
to those who fancy a haven for writers who 
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expect handsome rewards for meager effort. 
The bureau’s findings are a good thing 
at this time when so many newspaper folk 
are smitten with the urge to crash the movie 
gate. And it should be of tremendous value 
in showing them that newspaper writing 
offers the best opportunities for expression 
today. 

3eside the microscopic chances of getting 
a movie play across, the greenest of cub re- 
porters may feel himself a king in ermine. 
He may take a new pride in his achieve- 
ments in view of the bureau’s disclosures. 
When his stuff lands in print it is read by 
thousands. The aspirant to movie distinc- 
tion via the scenario route must be one of 
the lucky four among 100,000 competitors 
who are similarly motivated. It might as 
well be one in a million so far as the aver- 
age human life span is concerned. 


In view of the rare chance of success in 
the movie writing field the news reporter 
may consider himself well off financially. 
There are no spectacular piles of wealth for 
reporters, but his board bill never worries 


RE chain store practices in newspaper 
work, hack reporting and public rela- 
tions counsel harming journalism as a craft 
as much as some recent writings would have 
us believe ? 
The answer is an unqualified “no.” 


Mass production methods applied to 
journalism work efficiently in but one de- 
partment of the business—the press room. 
The legitimate sphere for mechanized tech- 
nique is not the writing field. 

The reporter without good newspaper 
training is injured by the practice of herd- 
reporting to the extent to which it dulls his 
finer sensibilities. Journalists who are at 
all worthy of their membership in the tribe 
shun the practice, but it is far from being 
the menace that some have represented it 
to the laity. Pride in personal initiative will 
never be eliminated, even by the chance of 
getting free and unsolicited help from the 
outside. 





As for the news bureaus and their kin, 
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him because the salaries are as prompt as 
Saturday itself. 

The reporter is an author of current his- 
tory whose product is read daily by the lar- 
gest group of persons in his community. 
The movie writer who gambles against col- 
losal odds is lucky if he sees one production 
of his own devising in a whole lifetime. 

The news reporting job is a reality, a 
comfortable and even a romantic existence 
being combined with the work for any one 
with some trace of ambition in his make- 
up. The movie writer on the other hand 
is led by a phantom that lures the ambitious 
ones over devastating slopes and _ sterile 
fields. 

The sad fact and one that can be realized 
only through experience by those whose am- 
bitions are stronger than their rational sense, 
is that the movie industry tacitly encourages 
the false hopes which the bureau finds is 
one of the deplorable features of “writing 
for the movies.” The picture industry 
knows the power of the fat prize it offers 
for the lucky winner and that the bait will 
lure ideas from the ends of the earth. 


Is Good Journalism in Demand? 


publishers everywhere have learned to cramp 
their style upon the slightest provocation. 
It is only a genius who can get prepared 
propaganda past the city desk in these days 
of mounting lineage costs, and only the ill- 
equipped newspaper accepts the offerings of 
the publicity man. 

Indeed the keen competition existing in 
the writer’s profession today, more than any 
other factor, has forced upon the journalistic 
craft the homely truth that individual excel- 
lence is still to be reckoned with—college 
sheepskins and news bureaus notwithstand- 
ing. 

It is plainly evident, even to the casual ob- 
server, that not merely excitement, novelty 
and the stimulating nature of newspaper 
work accounts for the hold that this most 
fascinating of professions has upon its mem- 
bers. The desire to attain leadership, to ex- 
press one’s self, to form opinion, is just as 
strong as, perhaps, all other reasons com- 
bined. With such motives and incentives 
good journalism can not perish. 
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Journalism demands just as many adroit, 
clever, diplomatic people to conduct its af- 
fairs as it always did. In many branches 
of the craft such qualities are of the first 
consideration. That is because newspaper 
work has acquired social qualities reflecting 
largely the intimate contacts with reality 365 
days every year. Far from being standard- 
ized, the profession has grown more human. 

It does not follow that because journalism 
has developed aspects of a political nature 
that the business demands the “fixer” type 
of newspaperman or newspaperwoman to 
the exclusion of the others. Scoops and 
news beats are still sought with the eager- 
ness of fortune hunters, and uncovering 
sensational facts is invariably attended with 
the emotions that mark the important dis- 
coveries in science, 

sut if journalism needs the engaging per- 
sonality because of the quickened social per- 
ception of the present era, it is imperative, 
and for the same reason, that good writers 
enter and stay in the profession, The men 
who made journalistic history were either 
good writers themselves or knew where and 
when to find them. 

Newspaper readers are “just folks” as 
Ieddie Guest might put the term. Like an 
audience at a play they are swift to see the 
faults and merits of what is placed before 
them for approval. They are keener judges 
of the product than is generally supposed, 
and if news writers in general could be made 
aware of the readiness with which readers 
today respond to the stimulus of the printed 
word, journalism would acquire the dignity 
which distinguishes the nobler professions. 

Fine writing, clear and thoughtful expres- 
sion is appreciated and is even sought by 
the newspaper reader. The newspaper is 
still the current chapter of history in the 
making. And because its episodes vary, 
because the situations are recorded in infi- 
nite variation, the skilled writer has a defi- 
nite place in the journalistic scheme of 
things. 

News writers who grow indifferent to the 
urgent needs of the craft and adopt a policy 
of drifting with events, trusting to the sen- 
sational or out of the ordinary occurrences 
for good copy, presently find themselves 





among the cynical might-have-beens. Inev- 
itably they lose what liveliness of style they 
possessed upon entering the profession. 

The reporter who wrote the following ac- 
count of a visit of Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh certainly did not draw his inspiration 
solely from the momentousness of the event: 

“‘T saw Lindbergh!’ 

“An urchin, running along the parade route 
yesterday afternoon, expressed the ecstasy of 
200,000 men, women and children who aban- 
doned every day routine for a glimpse of 
America’s premiere air hero. 

“Thousands more, in the city and elsewhere, 
heard the details of the reception as broadcast 
by that other present day miracle, the radio. 

“And last night, not quite sated with parades, 
bands of musicians and public speeches, twelve 
hundred men and women of prominence paid 

five dollars each for a dinner at the most 
fashionable place in town, but not to eat. They 
wanted to see more of ‘Lindy,’ to bask for 
even the briefest moment in the reflected glory 
everywhere in evidence. 

“Tt was the largest turnout of enthusiasts 
for the most fleeting show ever presented in 
this city.” 

Such writing lives far beyond its brief 
day on the front page of a local newspaper. 
It leaves something more with the reader 
than words more or less cleverly strung to- 
gether. It leaves the realm of art and takes 
up a permanent abode in the world of spirit 
and every one is better for having perused 
such lines. 

Is good journalism in demand? The fol- 
lowing lead from a newspaper account of 
the annual Holy Name Parade in a large 
midwestern city may supply the answer: 

“The Ball Park became a cathedral and the 
highways converging thereon, its naves and 
transepts, yesterday when more than 35,000 
men and boys, members of the Holy Name 
Society, parading through the basin of the city 
and terminating at the ball ground, reaffirmed 
their faith in the eternal verities. 

“That a large part of a city’s population 
would put aside the privilege of its day of rest 
in preparation for a fifteen-minute ceremonial, 
seemed like a dream. But the marchers, their 
stirring music and their gay banners were verv 
real. : 

“And this reality was emphasized by a mo- 
mentary intrusion of modernity—a pair of air- 
planes reminding those below that the Caesars 
had been left almost twenty centuries ago.” 
No jaded mind guided the fingers that 

typed those lines. They were uttered by 

one who was filled with the glamor of the 

occasion, it is true, but by a newspaperman 

nevertheless and that is the significant thing. 

Like the Lindbergh story, it was strictly a 
(Continued on page 72) 
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DeaR EpiTor: 

In the December issue of the Dicest I 
notice a serious typographical error in my 
article, “I Confess.” 

“Your dialogue should be in the propor- 
tion of about six per cent of the whole 
script” should have been “‘sixty per cent”’ 
not “six per cent.” I am sure this is a 
printer’s error, as you, the editor, wouldn't 
blue pencil the article to read thus, knowing 
that dialogue is never in so slight a propor- 
tion to direct descriptive narrative in any 
story. 

JosepH LicHBLAU. 
New York. 

Epiror’s Note: Yes, the above was a typo- 
graphical error. It should have read “sixty 
per cent” instead of “six per cent.” 


Dear Forum Epiror: 
For years Indian fiction has been favora- 
bly regarded by the great reading public, and 
during the past year several of the “best 
sellers” have been Indian novels. 

But if I or other readers of this magazine 
were to write an ‘Indian tale and offer it 
for sale—well, it would have a mighty difh- 
cult time in finding a printed home on a nice, 
clean page. Not unless it could be stretched 
out into book form. 

Which leads us to another thing: Will 
some one please explain why Indian books 
are published, while short stories of similar 
genius are refused editorial approval? ( Here 
is a chance for a kind-hearted editor to eluci- 
date on the subject.) 

Over a month ago I began a study of the 
Six Nations of New York State, particu- 
larly that period involving the American 
Revolution. Yes, I had the foolish thought 
that I would sit me down and dash off a 
short Indian story. Each day I find myself 
hesitating more and more, even though my 








story soul keeps crying: “Go ahead!” | 
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This department is an open forum where our readers are invited 
to present their views on various topics. 
for publication which seem most interesting and varied; the 
Editor does not necessarily endorse the opinions expressed. 
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could well follow that advice; but “Indians 
taboo!” shout the high and mighty editors. 
Now this letter isn’t being written in de- 
fense of my own plight. I am sure that 
many of us have experienced this same feel- 
ing in regard to the same matter. 

I manage to find time to read innumerable 
magazines; and during the last few years I 
believe I have read only one Indian story 
published in a popular magazine—I mean 
the type that are commonly known as pulp- 
paper magazines. That magazine was Ad- 
venture. The story was “Jroquois! Iro- 
quois!”’ by Hugh Pendexter, if I remember 
correctly. Ye Gods! What editor ever let 
that slip through his fingers into his maga- 
zine’ There must have been some mistake. 
Nevertheless, the story proved to be no little 
success. From all sides I heard words of 
the highest praise for the author and his 
historical work. 

In the course of the past six months, an 
Indian novel has burst forth from the pub- 
lishers, described as the finest revolutionary 
romance since “Cardigan.” I should like to 
divulge the name of its author and title. 
However, a slight acquaintance with the 
author forbids me this privilege, lest tomor- 
row morning should find another murder 
for Philo Vance’s “Mother Goose” mind. It 
is refreshing to read such a book after wad- 
ing through sex stuff and companionate 





marriage. 

To continue: The years 1914 and 1915 
saw Thomas Ince, that hardy pioneer of the 
motion picture industry, turning out Indian 
and Western films by the carload. (There 
were some coughs in these carloads as far 
as technique was concerned.) And these 
films were eagerly devoured by a thrilled 
public. These pictures were the forerun- 
ners of the present day action photoplays 
and short stories. The fickle public liked 

(Continued on page 73) 
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How To Do It 


By Wituram W. Pratr 


A verse, to find a ready sale, 
Should have a snappy end. 

The simple little heart-throb tale 
Is not the present trend. 

Throughout the stanza you incline 
Toward the earnest tone 

And then you finish with a line 
That strikes the funny bone. 


Example: “Fire and Ardent Love.” 
His sweetheart’s cries were shrill. 

She stood, two hundred feet above, 
Perched on a burning sill. 

“My love must leap!” the fellow cried; 
She saw his arms outspread, 

But when she jumped, he stepped aside 
And let her bust her head. 


Another sample: “Spring is Here.” 
I sit upon the curb. 

The scented air is fresh and clear, 
The landscape is superb. 

I see an early butterfly, 
The maples are in bud; 

I love it ’till.a car goes by 
And smears my map with mud. 


You see, it’s really not a job, 
In fact it’s rather fun. 

You simply start them with a sob 
And end them with a pun. 
You mail them to some busy Ed., 

A dozen in a pack, 
And after they have once been read 
He’s sure to send them back. 
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HE failure of modern young poets to 
capitalize on their language studies is 
perhaps characteristic of twentieth century 
instincts of slothfulness and utilitarian ex- 
pediency. Every graduate of a reputable 
high school has had from one to three years 
of foreign language. College students sup- 
plement this with from two to four years of 
more intensive study, for it is necessary to 
have at least a shallow reading knowledge of 
some foreign language to earn a degree from 
standard colleges. Most contemporary ap- 
prentice poets are college graduates; nearly 
all who are not have finished high school. 
Yet ninety per cent of all beginning poets 
fail to utilize their language studies in their 
poetical labors, and usually forget all about 
them two or three years after graduation. 
In failing to cash in on our knowledge of 
language we are neglecting the foundation 
of the technique and style of most of our 
great poets. Of course, there have been ex- 
ceptions, but most of England’s major poets 
owed much of their power to their thorough 
training in the classics, and to their school 
requirements in prosody. Wordsworth, 
Byron, Keats, Shelley, and Tennyson were 
all students of Greek and Latin, and made 


numerous metrical translations from the 
classics. Rossetti also studied language, and 


made beautiful translations from the italian. 
Browning drew richly from the original 
literatures of Greece and Rome. Our own 
Longfellow translated poetry from Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, and German. Going back 
to Chaucer we find that his first poems are 
translations or imitations of French poems 
popular in his time in England as well as 
in France. At first Chaucer used French 
models and developed a French style. Later, 














in Italy, he found new sources and borrowed 
from Boccaccio, Dante, and Petrarch. As 













































Poetic Alchemy 


A Practical Study of the Values and Methods of 


Poetic Translation 


By JouN BEAUCHAMP TIIOMPSON 


far back as we can go in the history of liter- 
ature we see illustrations of the value of 
language study. Virgil borrowed from the 
Greeks, and according to Kipling, even old 
‘Omer borrowed, too, “same as you and me.” 

This old-fashioned method of developing 
one’s poetic powers is still valid, and has 
very practical benefits to offer any one who 
is willing to put half the labor in it that it 
takes to master shorthand or an ordinary 
commercial subject. For it is necessary in 
translation to do what ought to be done in 
all poetic composition. In translating for- 
eign poetry into Inglish verse our selection 
of words, rhyme, meter, and rhythm must 
be a care to us. The great essentials of 
genuine poetry—thought, mood, and music 
—can not be created haphazardly. The be- 
ginner’s original verse too often contains 
phrases and rhymes used merely for con- 
venience, whereas poetical translation re- 
quires him to use a nicety of discrimination 
and a precision of expression that are in- 
valuable requisites of the poet. 

The beneficial qualities to be gained from 
poetical translation may be set down very 
definitely : 

(1) Clearness of thought. You may be 
deliberately or carelessly vague in your own 
work, but in translation you are obliged to 
reproduce the exact meaning of the author. 
The ability to make clear sense is the first 
step in all authorship. 

(2) Well-chosen diction. The transla- 
tion of idioms presents the poet with a num- 
ber of synonyms for consideration. There 
are few habits more profitable to cultivate 
than this habit of seeking the right word, 
and of comparing synonyms and idioms un- 
til the precise meaning is expressed. 

(3) Knowledge of meter. Frequently 
our own poems are written in whatever 
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meter they happen to fall into. As laziness 
can produce nothing good, this method can 
not produce great poetry. In translation we 
must study metrical forms with care, discov- 
ering the significance and connotation of 
foreign meters, and seeking for their equi- 
valents in English meter. 

(4) Mood and tone instinct. All great 
poems have certain moods. For example, 
the mood of melancholy is masterfully pro- 
duced in Gray’s “Elegy,” while the mood of 
joy surges through Shelley’s “To a Skylark.” 
Whereas the mood of our own first produc- 
tions may be indefinite or chaotic, in trans- 
lation we must discover the original mood, 
and then perform the profitable task of re- 
producing it as nearly as possible in English. 

(5) An ear for sound and music. He is 
a poor poet who does not revise his work 
orally, and it is better still to compose orally. 
In translation the best results are obtained 
when we read a poem repeatedly in the 
original, listening to voice inflection and 
rhythm, and translating sound as well as 
sense. Thus do we learn to make harmoni- 
ous sounds and faultless rhythms, which are 
essential to elegant expression. Every poet 
should early develop an ear for meter and 
inflection. Prone to neglect this in our own 
work, we are required to do it if we trans- 
late successfully. 

(6) Appreciation of the qualities of 
great poetry. By working intimately with 
the best work of the masters, we uncon- 
sciously acquire some of the qualities and 
characteristics of their creations for our own 
use. Stevenson spent his early years imitat- 
ing various types of style. The translation 
of foreign poetry provides a means of doing 
this without being tiresome or awkward or 
silly. 

Rhetoricians, ancient and modern, agree 
that one of the best ways to develop a style 
that is versatile, rich, and graceful, is to 
practise translation. Certainly one can not 
expect to find draughts inspiring enough to 
quench the true poetic thirst in the modern 
vers libre of our periodicals. Hence, I write 
this article out of my own experience, to 
call attention to the value of poetic transla- 
tion, and to give a few pointers on correct 
method. 

I have known college seniors who said 











wantonly, “Oh, translation is easy!” and 
who thought that after thumbing the lexicon 
a few moments, one changed the words of a 
foreign verse into English which fell natur- 
ally into verse form. The lexicon work is 
the easiest part of the entire task. Language 
majors will fail in poetic translation unless 
they have the true poetic instinct. That is 
the chief essential. The linguistic mechanics 
are important, but secondary. 
In order to make my study practical, | 
will give a laboratory experiment in poetical 
translation. Then to illustrate certain spe- 
cific principles I will quote other examples 
of my translations from the German and 
from the Greek. 
I once desired to translate a little lyric by 
Heine. I quote it first in the original, to 
show the meter and rhyme: 
Herz, mein Herz, sei nicht beklommen, 
Und ertrage dein Geschick, 
Neuer Frithling giebt zurtick 
Was der Winter dir genommen. 
Und wie viel ist dir geblieben! 
Und wie schon ist noch die Welt! 
Und mein Herz, was dir gefallt, 
Alles, alles darfst du lieben! 
My first step was to look up the meaning 
of the words I did not know. In my lexicon 
I found several English words frequently 
for one German word, and using two or 
three ruled lines on my sheet for each line 
of verse, I would group these synonyms in 
brackets. After crossing out the obviously 
undesirable words, my result was something 
like this: 
Heart, my heart, be not anxious (oppressed) 
And bear (endure) thy Fate, 
New spring gives back 
What the winter from thee takes. 
And as much has to you remained 
And as beautiful is the world yet, 
And my heart, what pleases thee 
All, all are you allowed to love. 
Then the work began. I wrote and dis- 
carded version after version. After many 
weeks I finally produced the following ver- 
sion which I later set to music: 
Heart, my heart, be not oppresséd, 
But endure thy fateful day, 

Spring will soon give back the pleasures 
That bleak winter took away 

And how much you still possess, heart! 
For the world is beauteous still— 

And all, all that suits your fancy, 
You may yet love, if you will! 

It will be noted that | retained the origi- 
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hal meter, but changed the rhyme scheme 
lightly. It is frequently necessary to change 
the rhyme scheme if full idiomatic meaning 
isgiven. The original was a, b, b, a, where- 
as my translation is a, b, c, b. 

By working and reworking poems it is 
possible gradually to make more perfect re- 
productions of the originals. I translated 
Goethe’s ‘“Wanderer’s Evening Song” thus: 
Over all the mountain-tops 

Reign peace and rest like death; 
Scarce in all the tree-tops 

Can you hear a breath; 

E’en the fledglings of the nest 
In the forest-silence rest. 


Be still, my soul, for soon I know 

That even thou shalt rest also. 
Later I found that Longfellow had trans- 
lated the same poem more briefly, and al- 
most literally, line for line: 

O’er all the hill-tops 

Is quiet now, 

In all the tree-tops 

Hearest thou 

Hardly a breath; 

The birds are asleep in the trees; 

Wait; soon like these 

Thou, too, shalt rest. 
Sumetimes it is less artificial to leave a 
translation unrhymed. Tennyson’s original 
“Tears, Idle Tears” proves that graceful 
lyrics may sometimes be unrhymed if they 
are perfect in rhythm. Accordingly Long- 
fellow left Heine’s “The Sea Hath Its 
Pearls” without rhyme, and in so doing used 
good judgment: 
The sea hath its pearls, 

The heaven hath its stars; 
But my heart, my heart, 
My heart hath its love. 


Great are the sea and the heaven; 
Yet greater is my heart, 

And fairer than pearls and stars 
Flashes and beams my love. 


Thou little, youthful maiden, 
Come unto my great heart; 
My heart, and the sea, and the heaven 
Are melting away with love. 
3ut it is best to retain the original rhyme 
scheme and metrical form in songs. The 
most laborious, yet most delightful, part of 
translating Storin’s “Jimmensee” was the 
work I did on the songs that appear here 
and there throughout the story. A short one 
to make the 
trauslation literal, line by line, at the same 
time retaining Storm’s rhyme and meter. 


| The gypsy girl’s zither-song in the original 


is this: 





Heute, nur heute 
Bin ich so schén; 
Morgen, ach morgen 
Muss alles vergeh’n! 
Nur diese Stunde 
Bist du noch mein; 
Sterben, ach sterben 
Soll ich allein! 


And here is my translation: 
Today, but today 
My beauty will last; 
Alas, e’en tomorrow 
It all will be past. 
And only this hour 
Are you still my own; 
Alas, when I die 
I shall die all alone! 

So much for German examples. These 
will suffice for examples from a modern 
language. The same principles and methods 
apply to the other languages. The French 
forms are not quite so simple, and cause 
more difficulty in translation. Yet it is worth 
any one’s while to practise the Ballade, the 
Rondeau and Rondel, the Villanelle, and the 
Triolet. A characteristic French practice is 
to vary the use of recurring lines through- 
out a poem. There is not space here to go 
into a detailed discussion of these forms, 
but they are treated in any good work on 
prosody. 

We are not so fortunate as the English, 
who have to study Greek in secondary 
school, but many of us have thumbed the 
pages of Xenophon and Homer in college, 
and most of us have studied Latin. If we 
desire the qualities which our best poets have 
acquired, we must needs look to the classics. 
Personally I pity any one who has not had 
the privilege of breathing the spirit of 
Homer as it lives in the original language of 
Homer. For Greek is a most musical lan- 
guage, with a pleasing variety of vowel 
sounds, and numerous diphthongs and con- 
sonant combinations. Greek poetry exempli- 
fies dignity, versatility, and precision, and 
blends strength and elegance, unity and 
variety. 

A most profitable exercise is to take some 
of the easier passages of one of the Homeric 
epics and translate them line by line, fore- 
ing yourself to include the full meaning of 
the original line in one English line of defi- 
nite metrical quantity. The dactyllic hex- 
ameter of the “/liad” and “Odyssey” is not 
the most natural meter of the English Jan- 

(Continued on page %6) 
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Ethical Musings 


There is one thing that not only writers 
but every one else should remember, and 
that is that the man who takes umbrage too 
easily often is decidedly uncertain about his 
own ethical standing. 

Some time ago, the editor received a letter 
from a writer regarding confidential matters 
and was requested to advise the sender as 
to his conduct in a certain personal under- 
taking. The letter was returned with the 
notation that the editor could not attempt to 
advise writers as to their personal conduct 
in fields other than writing. 

Shortly after came word from the inquirer 
to the effect that we were rebuking him for 
asking for our help and tactfully stating that 
the question was asked in good faith. 

We had not even thought to question the 
good faith of this writer until he showed 
that he thought we were doing that very 
thing. Immediately we began to think that 
the man could not be as ethical as he tried 
to assume, else he would not have denied his 
lack of good faith when we refused to inter- 
fere in his personal affairs. 

When a writer becomes angry at the state- 
ments of some editor who refused his manu- 
script, let the writer think whether or not 
he is bringing into the mind of the editor 
the thought that the writer is unethical and 
that it would be a good thing for the editor 
to be wary of that writer’s future submis- 
sions. 





Training and Permanency 


Had a dandy visit with a writer the other 
day. Commenting on literary magazines, we 
asked him which he read, and he replied in- 
stantly, “Success.” Thought we’d better say 
“technical” writing magazines, and he came 
back real snappy with “American.” And 
when we mentioned the various authors’ 
magazines he stood and grinned. Just the 






same he’s a high-powered writer, having 
been a newspaper man, editor, advertising 
man, publicity man and secretary to half 
dozen prominent writers. Oh, yes, he ha 
been on the staffs of half dozen magazine 
too. Ssadsasscaeesaaeoea 
Starting Right 

Start every day in as a good day. Get ou 
on the right side of the bed, get up early, 
and make your first efforts mighty ones 
Writing early in the morning makes th 
whole day seem better, and by seeming to ke 
better it will be. At the same time, if earl 
writing efforts net no acceptances, keep go- 
ing—the whole day is still before you. 

Write as many manuscripts as you cat, 
but do not sacrifice the quality of your arti- 
cles that more manuscripts might be written 
A few stories, well written, are worth mor 
than a large number of stories half worked. 
Build your business for the future; neglect 
no chances that might lead to an acceptance, 
however small. 


For or Against You 


'C FUNNY, but when a man gets the ide 
that the world is against him—it is; 
at least it is so far as he can see, things just 
seem to go from bad to worse, and all mainly 
because that is what he is expecting. 

Another funny thing is how the world will 
swing the other way for him if he simply 
gets the opposite idea, that it is for him. 
It’s just as easy to believe that the world 
is for one —and twice as easy to get along 
thereafter. 

Try it. 

THAT WHICH IS WON ILL will never weat 
well, for there is a curse attends it which 
will waste it; and the same corrupt disposi- 
tions which incline men to the sinful ways 
of getting, will incline them to the like sin- 


ful ways of spending.—Matthews Henry. 
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Newspaper reporting gives invaluable 
training for editorial work, according to 


managing editor of Cosmo- 
politan Magazine, in “An Outline of Careers 
jor Women,” edited by Doris E. Fleisch- 
man and just published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Company. 

Says Miss Verdon, “Newspaper report- 
ing will give you an opportunity to mingle 
with all sorts and conditions of people and 
broaden your perspective. It will give you 
courage to address people and get from 
them the story you’re after. There is no 
better way to increase your powers of ob- 
servation and make you alert and sensitive 
to the problems of our day. This will be 
in your editorial work. In a 
newspaper, individual incidents point to the 
trend of the times, but in a magazine those 
incidents are concentrated, emphasized, 
brought together in general articles.” 


Ida Verdon, 





the book which has sold about 
three million copies; which for years has 
filled theatres as a play; which was then 
sold to the movies for one million dollars ; 
which has made a fortune for every one 
concerned with it, has just been published 
by Harper’s in a new form under the title, 
“The Boys’ Ben-Hur.” 


“Ben-Hur,” 





Cosmo Hamilton dropped the Gibbs from 
his name quite a few years ago, but his re- 
lation to the writing Gibbs family is known 
all over England. The Gibbs literary tra- 


| dition is so pronounced that there are now 


five prominent writers in the family: Cosmo 
Hamilton; his brothers, Sir Philip Gibbs 
and Hamilton Gibbs; his sister, Helen 
Hamilton Gibbs; and his nephew, Anthony 





Gibbs—son of Sir Philip. Cosmo Hamil- 
ton’s latest novel, The Three Passions, has 
just been published by Putnam.—G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 





The motion picture rights of Edith Whar- 
ton’s new novel, “The Children” (Apple- 
ton’s), have been sold to the Paramount- 
Famous-Lasky Corporation. It is possible 
that “The Children” will appear as a speak- 
ing film. 

It is possible, also, that Mrs. Wharton 
may be represented by a play on Broadway 
this season. Recent theatrical news states 
that Katherine Cornell has been engaged to 
play the leading role in a dramatization of 
Mrs. Wharton’s “The Age of Innocence.” 





Whether or not there is honor among 
thieves Warden Lawes is not sure, but he 
lives cheerfully on that assumption unarmed 
among the world’s worst bad men. In his 
new book, “Life and Death in Sing Sing,” 
the Warden says, “I have a cook who was 
a poisoner and am shaved by a prisoner 
who cut another man’s throat, my seven- 
year-old daughter is driven about outside 
the prison walls by a man doing twenty- 
five years for kidnapping, and my valuables 
are taken care of by men under sentence for 
robbery, larceny, and burglary.” “Sing 
Sing for Safety,” what a happy slogan that 
would make. Or the lilting last line of 
lyric, “The place to be safe is Sing Sing.” 
—Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 





Frederick Philip Grove’s novel, “Our 
Daily Bread,” has been chosen by the Eaton 
Book of the Month Club, a new Toronto 
organization, as the first book to be sent out 
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to its subscribers in Canada. It is a power- 
ful story of a Canadian pioneer, just pub- 
lished by Macmillan. 


Myles Connolly’s recent story, “Mr. 
Blue,” is the October selection of the new 
Catholic Book-a-Month Club, of Philadel- 
phia. 


Gene Markey, who is about New York 
these days, superintending the filming of his 
story, “Stepping High,” which we are go- 
ing to give to the avid world this spring, has 
coined an exuberant word that is being 
adopted by the lads about town. He has 
dubbed the so-called “talkies” the “shout- 
ies,” and as such they are likely to go down 
in Broadway history —Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Inc. 


Speaking of his new book, “Nights 
Abroad,” Mr. Bercovici says: “I have never 
gone out in search of material. Somehow, 
things worthy of notice have come my way 
while I was traveling for other purposes ; 
or no purpose at all. Cities, rivers, moun- 
tains and people are never settings or set- 
ups for me, but are what they are, so poig- 
nantly, their reality so painful, that I shriek 
out in pain before I am relieved of their 
presence. Writing down what I have seen 
and thought is the mental surgery I prac- 
tice upon myself. These shrieks and cries 
have become chapters and stories in this 
volume. At home nowhere, because at home 
everywhere, I have wandered over the face 
of the earth not because of the irresistibility 
of the romance of the road but in search 
for that anchorage which has held and holds 
men to the inertia of their birthright. 

“I have wanted to be a Frenchman in 
France, and an American in America; a 
Venetian when in Venice, and a Greek in 
Athens. I can not explain failure with the 
credit ledger of my blood but find reasons 
on the debit side of the other’s. It is the 
fault of the Frenchman that I am not a 
Frenchman, and the fault of the Greek that 
I am not a Greek. 

“Have I been able to plumb the depths 
of the souls of people I am describing; have 
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I gotten the measure, the odor and the a. 
mosphere of the cities against whose walk 
I have beaten my Don Quixotic wings? Qj 
lo sa? I shall learn to do much better jy 
my next life.".—The Century Co.. 

Elliott White Springs is a human patch. 

work quilt, he writes us. Instead of flying 
to New York as he planned, to see the firy 
copies of his new tale, “Above the Brigh 
Blue Sky,” he is at home helping the do: 
tors sort out his features. A couple of big 
sedans met at fifty miles an hour and kisse( 
radiator caps. “I took the steering whed 
and rear axle with me as ballast,” he says 
“My companion went through both win¢ 
shields. It took three doctors working ir 
eight-hour shifts to do the plain and fang 
hemstitching. The pattern is good but I’n 
sure I’ve got the wrong ear. The other ca 
was following that quaint old English cu: 
tom of driving on the left-hand side of the 
road, so I won’t have to go to jail. Si 
transit Chrysicr.”—Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Inc. 
My twenty-fifth birthday 
Felt as if I had lived 
a long time and done very little. Walkei 
about by moonlight in the evening. Won- 
dered what woman, if any, I should bh 
thinking about in five years’ time.”—From 
Thomas Hardy’s Diary, Macmillan Co. 


“June 2nd. 
Not very cheerful. 





Only a few weeks before his death in 
Tahiti, at the age of 40, Robert Keable com. 
pleted his last novel, “Though This Be Mad: 
ness,” just published by G. P. Putnam’ 
Sons. 





No Literary Hash 


Book Agent: “Have you a Charles Dick- 
ens in your home?” 


Steve Kupfer: “No!” 

B. A.: “Or a Robert Stevenson ?” 
S;K.: “No!” 

B. A.: “Or a Gene Field?” 

S. K.: “No, we ain’t, and what’s more, 


if you’re looking for them fellows, you 
might try the boarding-house across the 
street.”—Kablegram. 
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“The Only Two Ways to Write a Story” 
In “The Only Two Ways to Write a 
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Story” John Gallishaw presents the result of 
ten years’ experience in examining thou- 
sands of stories. He reveals the basic plan 
and structure of all successful stories—and 
illustrates his formula by twenty-one cases 
in craftsmanship. 

Mr. Gallishaw’s position as a teacher of 
short story writing is unique; first because 
he is himself a successful writer of estab- 
lished reputation ;«secondly because he has 
introduced a departure from existing meth- 
ods by applying the Case Method to the 
craftsmanship of writing. 

“The Only Two Ways to Write a Story” 
explains the two kinds of plots upon which 
all stories are based. It explains the devel- 
opment of plot by definite presentation units. 
It gives the pattern for the structure of any 
story. And it illustrates every point by a 
line-by-line analysis of twenty-one actual 
stories. Here are reproduced stories by such 
writers as Thomas Beer, John Galsworthy, 
Richard Connell, O. Henry—each story pre- 
ceded by an Architectural Chart and Com- 
mentary, and followed by a systematic 
analysis. 

This is the first time that John Gallishaw’s 
Case Book has ever been made available. The 
mere announcement of the publication of 
“The Only Two Ways to Write a Story” 
should be enough to bring a “rush order” 
from any one who writes or wants to write. 


“The Only Two Ways to Write a Story.” 
By John Gallishaw. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 








“The Front Page” 

Simultaneous with the inception of the 
Newswriting and Journalism Department in 
this issue of WrITER’s DicEst comes the an- 
nouncement of a new book on newspaper- 
men: “The Front Page.” Ben Hecht and 
Charles MacArthur are the instigators of 
this uproariously funny comedy of high life 
in newspaper circles. 
Until the production of “The Front Page” 





no really good newspaper play had ever been 
written in this country. Heywood Broun in 
reviewing the play says that it is the finest 
thing that has been produced since “Hamlet.” 
While this reviewer is not as unlimited in his 
weighing of this play, still it has many fine 
points. 

When two craftsmen of the caliber of Ben 
Hecht and MacArthur collaborate on a play 
of newspaper life, the result is certain to be 
either a rowdy, hardy-jawded, flaying farce 
about reporters, or a critical discussion, in 
play form, of newspaper ethics. Both result 
in this play. The comedy at times is ex- 
hilarating and fantastic—yet, at all times 
plausible, and certainly is a robust contribu- 
tion to American drama. 

The moral is subtle, and one wonders if 
it really fits there. However, this play will 
do more to bolster the reporter’s faith in his 
own profession than the dictums of a thou- 
sand Pulitzers. 

All in all, “The Front Page” is grand en- 
tertainment. What the play does to one’s 
conception of the newspaper “game”’ rests 
with the individual. The play in book form 
gave us a greater respect for the kingdom 
of newsgatherers than we have ever had be- 
fore. 


“The Front 
Charles MacArthur. 


Page.” By Ben Hecht and 
New York: Covici Friede. 





Books Received 

Dream Cargoes, a book of poems by 
David W. Cade. This book is listed among 
the best sellers in poetry and exhausted its 
first edition before publication. The poems 
are of the great out-doors and in them you 
will meet cowboys, sailors, vagabonds, 
hoboes, men who have tired of the every 
day monotony and who have strayed far 
from life’s orderly pageant. The songs they 
have heard, the big hours they have lived, 
the dawns over tropic seas, the white nights 
of lonely oceans; all these reflect from the 
pages of Dream Cargoes. 


“Dream Cargoes.” By David W. Cade. 
$1.00. New York: Dean & Co. 
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Writer’s Digest 





rPr THE QUERY MAN pPrpr 


Ouestions touching upon literary topics will be answered in this department by the Editorial Staff. 
Address all questions and comments to THE QUERY MAN, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





M. F.K., New York City—The author’s 


returns on a novel are based on the agree- 


ment between author and publisher. Some 
publishers buy the manuscript outright, 
whereas others pay on royalty basis. There 


is no way of computing the returns from the 
information furnished in your letter. 


W. N., Washington, D. C.—From your 
letter, we assume that you mean to write 
folk tales of old Canada. If very interesting 
and properly handled, they should find a 
ready market with any of the first-class 
magazines. Suggest Saturday Evening Post 
for your first market. 


E. C. G., Chickasha, Okla.—For informa- 
tion on postage stamps to be used for return 
postage on manuscripts to foreign countries, 
we suggest that you get in touch with your 
postmaster and inquire about the interna- 
tional postal coupons. 


F. H. B., Chicago, Ill—If you can prove 
what you contend, we believe you have good 
cause for damages. However, we suggest 
that you talk the matter over with your 
lawyer and proceed cautiously as many cases 
are recorded similar to yours wherein 
through coincidence songs with the same 
title and almost identical words originated 
at distant points with neither author being 
aware of the other writer’s opus. 


R. L. M.—In preparing jokes to send to 
the market, use a separate sheet of paper for 
each one, not necessarily a large size, and 
place your name and address in the upper 
left hand corner, the same as when sub- 
mitting a regular size manuscript. 

Writer’s Dicest publishes a book that 
contains information on the preparation of 
manuscripts for the printer. “How to Pre- 
pare Manuscripts” retails for $1.00. 


dl. K M., Hollywood, Calif.—The pro- 
position from your publisher as outlined by 
you is somewhat irregular. As a general 
rule, the publisher bears all expenses of pub- 
lishing and pays for the accepted manuscript 
outright or on royalty basis. 


E. H. H., San Antonio, Texas.—Manv- 
scripts can not be copyrighted until the work 
has been published. For copyright forms 
and information write the Register of Copy- 
rights, Washington, D. C. 


C. B., Louisville, Ky.—It was $50,000 and 
not $100,000 that Fannie Hurst won in her 
last contest. 

Pulitzer prizes, sponsored by Joseph Pu- 
litzer, late owner of the New York World, 
are offered annually and include the best 
newspaper story, the best play, etc. For 
further information, write School of Jour- 
nalism, New York City. 

E. S. E., Baltimore, Md.—The result of 
the Laundry Owners Contest was published 
in the newspapers several months ago. 


L. G., Burlingame, Calif —Humorous 
monologs are used by the following: 


Marion Theatre and Concert Studios, 317-18 
Crary Bldg, Seattle, Wash. 

Paine Pub. Co., 15 E. Fourth St., Dayton, O. 

Penn Publishing Co., 925 Filbert St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Walter H. Baker & Co., 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston, Mass. 

T. S. Denison & Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


C. W.J., Traverse City, Mich—The only 
markets we can suggest for the sale of rail- 
road stories are the Railway House Organs, 
such as: 

New York Railway Employees’ Magazine, New 

York Railways Co., New York 
Norfolk and Western Magazine, Roanoke, Va. 
Railway Life, Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
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Railway Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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E. S., Lincoln, Nebr.—We can not supply 
you with a list of magazines published in 
the United States and the prices paid by 
them for articles and stories. “Where and 
How to Sell Manuscripts,” published by the 
Home Correspondence School, Springfield, 
Mass., contains a complete list of all the 
magazines published in the United States, 
together with their manuscript needs, rate of 
payment, etc. We can supply you with a 
copy of this book for $3.50. 

Harper’s pays five cents a word and up; 
Century, five cents a word; and American 
Magazine pays $25 a thousand words. 


M. P. O., Fort Worth, Texas.—Listed 
below are two publications that are in the 
market for occult and mystic tales; tales of 
the supernatural preferably with a logical 
explanation ; tales of spirit return and tales 
of mystery. 

Weird Tales, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago, II. 
Ghost Stories, 1926 Broadway, New York. 


B. E. McW., Bosworth, Mo.—We do not 
know if the New York Magazine, 108-114 
Wooster St., New York, pays on acceptance 
or publication, but suggest that you write 
the editor for this information. 

Liberty, 247 Park Ave., New York, pays 
for ideas for cartoons which they have their 
staff artist prepare. 


A.W. R., Sioux Falls, S. D—“The Me- 
chanics of Humor,” a series of articles writ- 
ten by Malone Farrell and published in 
WritTer’s Digest has not been issued in 
book form. 


G. C., Bowie, Texas. — By the term 
“filler” is meant the short articles in maga- 
tines or newspapers used to fill up a page. 
The fillers can deal with almost any topic in 
newspaper work. “Filler”? writing, while 
capable of bringing in some returns, will not 
prove very remunerative. 


T. H., Atlanta, Ga—Yes, a new writer 
should specify what rights he wishes to sell 
When offering his material for sale. He can 
sell First American Serial Rights or All 
American Serial Rights, and retain British 
tights, book rights, and scenario rights. 
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S. A. W., Osceola, Iowa.—Biographies 
are, in a sense, a “part of all the author has 
met.” In this respect you violate no ethical 
code when you write on your subject from 
information gleaned from other books. A 
credit line, however, would not be amiss. 
You need not register your writing name. 


R. W. J., Albuquerque, N. Mex.—We be- 
lieve you could “pick up” the paragraph 
from the song giving the writer credit, as 
you suggest. However, in view of the 
charges and counter-charges of violation of 
copyright, would suggest that you get in 
touch with the writer first and ask for his 
permission. 


O. L. G., Bend, Ore—Unless you wish 
to retain book rights or photoplay rights to 
your story, you can profitably grant all rights 
to the magazine publisher. 

In preparing poetry manuscripts it is not 
necessary to list the number of words at the 
upper right hand corner of the manuscript ; 
rather show the number of lines contained 
in the poem. 

Publishers are usually glad to send sample 
copies on request, but in some cases it is 
necessary to remit the cost of the copy. If 
you know the policy of a particular maga- 
zine does not permit the sending of sample 
copies, we suggest that you enclose the price 
of the magazine when asking for a sample 
copy. 

We are listing a number of Missionary 
Magazines that will, no doubt, be interested 
in your verse of the semi-religious type. 

Little Missionary, Techny, Ill. Catholic. 

Living Church, 1801 Fond du Lac, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Episcopalian. 
Missionary, Brookland, a. %. 

Catholic. 


Our Missions, Techny, Ill. Catholic. 
Voice of Mission, 61 Bible House, New York. 


Washington, 


B. A, F., Amarillo, Texas.—Your fairy 
tales will be considered by the following 
juvenile magazines: 

Childhood Lore, 243 Wilcox Bldg., Los An- 


geles, Calif. 
John Martin’s Book, 33 W. 49th St., New 
“ork, 


Sunday Afternoons, The Haydock, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 














































































“Sonny Boy” Analyzed 






Writer's Diges 





Why DID it Hit the Ceiling of Popular Favor? ro 


By Roy GriFFitu ae 


Y THE TIME this article sees print, 
the popular song “Sonny Boy” proba- 
‘ly will be dead and forgotten. The present- 
day mortality of songs is something scan- 
dalous. At the moment of writing this screed, 
however, “Sonny Boy” is right in the center 
of public favor’s most dazzling spotlight. It 
is, in some ways, such an unusual song— 
that is, its spectacular success seems so un- 
usual—that I believe it will bear a bit of 
analysis. 

To begin with, the music of “Sonny Boy” 
is very ordinary, it seems to me. There isn’t 
a single “punch line” in the entire melody. 
A nice little tune, but who cares? There 
have been millions of “nice little tunes.” 

Then, the lyrics of the song present a sob 
story—a story anything but happy. The 
lyrics tell all about the possible death of a 
dear little child. I thought that type of song 
went out with “Hello, Central, Give Me 
Heaven.” Nothing like “Sonny Boy’ has 
captured such overwhelming public favor 
since the days of “East Lynne’’—remember, 
where the poor little chap died agonizingly 
on the stage while the stage mother wept 
large glycerin tears. 

Why, then, has “Sonny Boy” gone across 
so big? Well, you may say that Al. Jolson 
put it over; it is his big theme song in his 
motion picture, “The Singing Fool.” That 
has helped a lot, of course, but it is not, in 
my opinion, the underlying reason for the 
song’s success. 





Almost every married couple has stood 
beside the bedside of a little loved one des- 
perately ill. They have stood there with 
marble-clasped hands and with pitifully torn 
hearts gambling with their hopes. To all 
these married couples, “The Singing Fool” 
and its theme song, “Sonny Boy,” carries an 
almost irresistible appeal. The evening I 
saw the motion picture, I heard sobs and 





sniffles all over the house. The song, repref | 
sentative of the picture, hit those folks pref wri 
cisely where they lived. “Se 

Yet, married people with one or mor syl 
children are not, ordinarily, the big marke swi 
for popular songs. The youngsters—tlg rhy 
flappers, and the sheiks—are the ones who 0'¢ 
as a rule, are responsible for catapulting & /V’a 
song into popularity. } 

Why did “Sonny Boy” hit the ceiling of mo 
popular favor? To answer that, we must, |B wor 
believe, look deeper than the song’s seeming§ al], 


faults. We must look into, and make som thre 
attempt to analyze, its mechanical construcf} for 
tion. Bis b 
“Climb upon my knee, Sonny Boy, R 
You are only three, Sonny Boy; 
You’ve no way of knowing, | anc 

And I’ve no way of showing, Ito y 

What you mean to me, Sonny Boy.” hed 





I have, purposely, written the above fron Ry; 
memory; I don’t happen to have a copy o&“Br 
the song by me at the moment. Have Bwin 
quoted those few lines correctly? And, if T 
so, why? Ah! Here we begin to get an atfuc, 
swer to our present problem! the : 

My remembrance of the song is fairy... 
good simply because it is so easy to remem§ .).. 
ber. Notice the easy simplicity of the line 
Notice the swing, the rhythm. Observe tha 
there is not a word of more than two sy} 
lables in the entire five lines. Also, the firsi 
second, and fifth lines rhyme, as well as th 
third and fourth. And the name of the som 
itself is mentioned three times in five line] ¢ 

Could anybody forget a ballad like thatf¥] De, 

“Sunny Boy” is absolutely the easiest song 
to remember that I have ever heard, and th 










is largely the reason why it has been so suf NC 
cessful. Of course, Al. Jolson’s plugging@) van 
helped a great deal, but even Al. Jols0 ten 

ack 





couldn’t put over that song of his, “Dirt 
Hands, Dirty Face.” He certainly tried har 
enough, too. 
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ell as th Write immediately for our guaranteed Brilliant Opportunity! 
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January, 1929 


“Sonny Boy” got across, not because of 
Jolson’s plugging or popularity, not be- 
cause Of its melody, and not because of its 
theme. The latter two considerations were 
against it, rather than in its favor. The song 
rode the crest of the popular wave because 
its lyrics were so marvelously constructed 
from the popular song standpoint. That is 
the whole answer, in my humble opinion. 

It will, 
writer to 
“Sonny Boy.” 
syllable by syllable. 


I am quite sure, pay any song 
study carefully the lyrics of 
Go over them word by word, 
Notice the rhymes, the 


swing, the rhythm. Its 1-2-3, or waltz, 
rhythm is not as good as that of “Three 


O'clock in the Morning” or “Merry Widow 
Waltz,” but it is plenty good. 

Now, taking “Sonny Boy” as a definite 
model, write a song about anything in the 
world. How to go about it? Well, first of 
hall, decide upon some three-syllable title. A 
ithree-syllable title is preferable for a waltz; 
for a fox-trot, a two or four syllable title 
jis best. 

Repeat that title in your lyrics—repeat it 
land repeat it. Repetition is reputation. Add 
jto your title, if you think it necessary or de- 





i sirable—like “Don’t Keep Me In The Dark, 
Bright Eyes.” But keep your basic title, like 
“Bright Eyes,” right up in the front show 
window all the time. 

Then, follow the rhyming scheme of 
“Sonny Boy” and—-Oh, well, I can’t write 
the whole song for you. But take the advice 
there given and your song will succeed—or 


felse I'm a Mongolian. 

















































MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise a (when desired) engrave music, make title 
covers, and print by any process. No order too small to receive at- 
tention. Estimate Qladly furnished. We publish a book es ik 


much valuable information for the new publisher. Price, 
prepaid. 
Established 1876 
SON CO. 
Gvannat ZIMMERMAN iio 











ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer will write 
melody to your words, and harmonize, revise, 
making the same ready to submit to the market. 
Postage. “Only White Roses and You” (Bal- 
lad), 35 cents. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 











SONG POEMS WANTED 
Fifty-Fifty Collaboration 

Send song poems 50-50 plan. We help place songs; 

50-50 on sales. Revising, Composing for Ukulele, 

Piano, Orchestra and Band. Copyrights secured. 

Also accept manuscripts, words and music on 50-50. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 


(Brookside) Salem, Indiana 











BEST 50-50 SONG PLAN 


Send poem for free examination and let me explain 
50-50 plan in full. Don’t let this offer pass by. Write 
at once and send poem. 

LUTHER A. CLARK 

Composer and Publisher 


Dept. W. D., Thomaston, Maine 











SONGW RITE - = we composers whose songs are 
h I being used by famous singers, 
on the stage and radio, make your poems into the best of 
songs. Songs are made by having them used on the stage and 
radio. We will revise your poem, if necessary, and compose 
the RIGHT music to it, for only $3.00. This is your chance— 
send your best poem and $3.00 today. Get your songs out to 
the publishers while they are demanding numbers for this 
season's big output. We print music, arrange orchestrations, 
piano parts, etc. Also make piano rolls. A list of the best 
publishers given ‘tree. Also sample of our work given—to 
prove our work is the best—in the hit class. 


























c/o Mercury Music Publishing Company 


1658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Room 8, 4695 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET. 


BS 


BS 


BS 


All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announce- 
ments of prise contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests 


To secure a symposium of poetic expressions re- 
garding the world’s greatest shrines, prizes 
amounting to $250 have been offered for the four 
best poems about Cathedral churches by Mrs. 
Percy Hamilton Stewart, of New York and South- 
ampton, through Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, 
American editor of the Poetry Review of London. 

The Cathedral Poetry Contest is the fifteenth 
international poetry contest held under the auspices 
of the Poetry Review. The poets may select their 
favored cathedral of any country or time, dealing 
with it as they may be inspired. There is no re- 
striction as to the aspects that may be touched, 
such as the history, traditions, legends, spiritual in- 
fluence, art and architecture. 

The first prize will be $150; second, $50; third, 
$25; fourth, $25. The contest is open to any one 
and will close May 15, 1929. Manuscripts should 
be typed; the name and address of the author 
written on the upper left-hand corner and should 
be addressed to Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, 299 Park 
Avenue, New York. They should be marked 
“Cathedral Contest.” There is no limit to the num- 
ber of poems that may be submitted by the same 
author. No manuscripts will be returned, but will 
remain the property of the authors, who may pub- 
lish them elsewhere after the winning poems have 
been selected. 


The winners of the contest for the best poems 
about Flight for the prizes offered by Mrs. Charles 
D. Dickey, vice-president of the Poetry Society 
of Great Britain, are announced by Mrs. William 
A. Bartlett, American Editor of the London Poetry 
Review. The first prize of $50 is awarded to Lieu- 
tenant J. L. Hitchings, Air Corps, stationed at Fort 
Crockett, Texas, for his ballad, “The Ghosts of the 
Eighth Attack.” 

Harold Vinal, of New York, wins the prize of 
$25, with a sonnet entitled “Flight.” Mrs. W. L. 
Kenly, of Washington, D. C., wins the third prize 
of $15, with a poem entitled “Unsung,” and N. B. 
Turner, of Boston, Mass., wins the fourth prize 
of $10, with a poem entitled “Byrd, Explorer.” 


Dr. Milton S. Littlefield, president of the Hymn 
Society, announces the offer of a prize of $100 
for the best hymn “written in the spirit and voicing 
the purpose of the missionary enterprise of today,” 
submitted to the Society by February 1, 1929. 
When the winning hymn words have been selected 
a similar prize will be offered for the best musical 
setting. 

Authors may submit more than one manuscript, 
but each manuscript must be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing the name and address 





of the author. The name of the author must not 
appear on the manuscript. No manuscript will be 
returned but will be used in any way without the 
consent of the author. The Society reserves the 
right to withdraw the award if no manuscript 
deemed worthy is received. 

The Hymn Society is a national organization of 
hymn writers, composers, and hymn book editors. 


Ernest Hartsock, The Bozart Press, offers a 
prize of $25 for the best satiric poem of not more 
than forty lines, written in the heroic Couplet 
(iambic pentameter, rhyming), and dealing with a 
contemporary American scene. Only poems ac- 
cepted and published in Volume Two of Bozart, 
September, 1928—July, 1928, are eligible for this 
award. Other prize contests are constantly open 
to readers of Bozart, the Bi-Monthly Poetry Re- 
view. 


British Markets 


Game and Gun, 37-8 Temple Chambers, Temple 
Ave., London, E. C. 4. Major Gerald Burrard, 
D.S.O., Editor. Issued monthly. “We want ar- 
ticles on big and small game shooting, on sporting 
firearms and angling, of 1000 to 3000 words in 
length, accompanied by illustrations. Also use 
material on motoring, motor boating, travel, etc 
Poetry is very seldom accepted. We report on 
manuscripts as soon as possible, and pay according 
to quality.” 


The Guider, the Gazette of the Girl Guides Asso- 
ciation, 25 Buckingham Palace Road, London. 
S. W. 1, England. Miss M. C. Carey, Editor 
Issued monthly. “We want articles of girl guide 
interest, natural history, handicrafts, etc.” 


All-Fiction Magazines 


Ace-High Magazine, 80 Lafayette St., New 
York. H. McComas, Editor. Issued sem 
monthly; 20c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We us 
stories that cover all of the Western themes, the 
northwest and the sports themes. Stories must 
contain a great deal of physical action, must have 
good, strong, logical plots, and may contain little 
or no woman or love interest. All stories mus! 
sound as though they are or could be occurring 
today. There should be no Indians in any of the 
stories. Short stories, 3500 to 7500 words 
length; novels, 35,000 words in length; serials 
in six parts, of 18,000, 16,000, 11,000, 9000, 70) 
and 4000 words respectively, totalling 65,000 words. 
Novels and serials may be only Western. We sel- 
dom use poetry. Photographs are not accepted. 


We report on manuscripts within two weeks, an § 


pay at the rate of two cents a word and up.” 
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HOW SUCCESSFUL STORIES ARE WRITTEN! 


HERE are “only two ways to write a short story” teaches John Gallishaw and in a graphic 
line-by-line analysis of twenty-one of the finest successful short stories he has blazed a pathway 
for anyone who wishes to write. 

John Gallishaw is himself a successful writer of established reputation. For ten years he has 
taught story writing by his unique and practical case method. In his school for creative writing as 
well as in Harvard University and the University of California, where he has also taught, he has had 
unusual opportunity to test his theories. 

The results of Mr. Gallishaw’s teachings were inimediate and striking. Writers and students 
from all over the country have besieged him with applications beyond the capacity of his classes. 





Now Ready for You Years Saved 


From the editor who has devel- 


> res f te rears’ ™ i ee ee ends a 
The result o ten years © eped more great short story Talent, imagination and appli 
perience in traming, examining writers than any other man, cation may lead only to the use- 
and comparing short story living or dead.—R. H. Davis, less expenditure of time and 
writers has now, for the first Editor Munsey’s Magasine. effort unless properly directed. 


time, been arranged for publi- My dear Mr. Gallishaw:— A story must fit upon a pliant 
Thank you for the two bro- "e ‘ ° : 
framework of cohesion—defi- 


ation. Questions which have 
. Q chures dealing with The Gal- 


troubled writers for years are ist Schedt tar Coeatioe nite rules of craftsmanship. 
simplified and explained in one iti ; ; 5 ae F , 
al : I Writing. Nothing more lucid John Gallishaw in his book, 
comprehensive volume. The has been written on the sub- “The Only T Ww to Writ 
. e e ° : . 4 niy wo ays (& rite 
basic principles which alone ject. It comes nearer to being z = ; i 
. : a complete course than any- a Story,” conveys a thorough 
permit a story to be acceptable site iat ead f dl ; a s 
al eeeibavians ane ail ae eee anes ee vee Sr understanding of the funda- 
and meritorious are portraye doubt very much if the future re ; hi aall 
by means of the 21 complete will produce a better. I should separates ements ol -— t 
short stories which are analyzed. think it would have the effect without which the writer can- 
of encouraging those who can not exercise to the full his 


No writer can afford to be : . 
and discouraging those who ne i 3 , 
originality and ingenuity. He 








without this new case book. If oem: 

it enables you to sell only one Bitksie due saves the student years of study 
of your stories which otherwise Very sincerely, which would be required to 
would have been rejected, it will R. H. Davis ascertain the conclusions which 
pay for itself many times over. he proves in a few pages. 





A $500.00 Series of Analyses for Only $5.00 


If Mr. Gallishaw sat down with you and analyzed for you each of these twenty-one stories in a 
personal conference in New York the instruction would cost you more than $500. Many writers have 
gladly paid this sum for personal consultations, and a single story sold has reimbursed them. “THE 
ONLY TWO WAYS TO WRITE A STORY” is unique. No book like it has ever been published 
before. It is an indispensable Handbook for writers. Against the tested stories it contains the 
writer may judge his work. He can scarcely write a story for which he cannot find a model in this 
book. Comparing his own story with a similar type story, he will be able to correct its shortcomings. 


Test Your Story’s Chance 


Analyze one of your own stories by means of the Architectural Chart as John Gallishaw does. 
Classify it into one of the two basic patterns into which every short story fits. Do this at your earliest 
convenience. 

We will send you, postage paid, a copy of this 486-page book for five days FREE EXAM- 
INATION if you will write and request us to do so. If you decide to keep it you need send us 
only $5.00 in full payment. It is a beautiful volume, 5%4x9 inches, bound in maroon library linen 


and stamped in gold. 
SENT FOR FREE EXAMINATION 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS Publishers 
2 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 


















































































Are You SELLING? 


If not, enlist the help of a WELL- 
KNOWN AUTHOR, whose work ap- 
pears regularly in leading magazines, etc., 
and who is RECOMMENDED BY 
EDITORS. 


Criticism, Sales Service, 
Collaboration, Coaching 


Novels, Stories, Photoplays, Stage-Plays, 
etc., sold in American and British 


Markets. 
The following, just received from clients (typical 
of hundreds): . When I got through with 


‘The Captive Princess,’ I turned out another story 
according to your formula. It was accepted im- 
mediately, the editor calling it excellent, and asking 


for more.” Another client writes: “ . . This 
is the forty-fourth story sold since I began; believe 
me, I’m grateful to you.’”’ Yet another: “Thank 


you for the check for the American rights, and the 
check for the English rights.” And still another: 
“This is to acknowledge, with thanks, your check in 
respect of my story, on which you collaborated.” 
Similar letters come in constantly. 


If you really want to SELL, 
write for terms. 
| LAURENCE D’ORSAY, 
| P. O. Box 2602, wore Drawer A-1, P.O 
San Francisco, Cal. Hollywood, Cal. 
| (Both addresses are always good, as Mr. D’Orsay 





divides his time between the two places.) 


























STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both Photoplay and Magazine 
field. Manuscripts cevereped and Sa for submission to studios 
and publishers. Established 191 Location and exceptional fa- 
cilities make our SERVICE Most “ADVANTAGEOUS, Sales Depart- 
ment operated on commission basis. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET giving full particulars. 

typing SCENARIO COMPANY. 
13 ern & Santa Monica Bids.. 
Wetoly ywood, California. 











Wanted—Stories, Novelettes, Serials 
For negotiation in American and British Mar- 
kets. Terms, 10% commission, plus mailing ex- 
pense. No reading fee. Enclose return postage. 


CHARLES B. McCRAY 
Manuscript Broker TIFFIN, OHIO 











Actual Sales Tell the Story 
Are you looking for an efficient sales service for your 
short stories? If so, I am the man who can SELL 
ANY WORTHWHILE SHORT STORY FOR YOU 
at least five times out of ten. Write for folder at once! 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Author’s Agent 
P. O. Box 10, Station “R,” New York City 











<=} You Need This! 


Save precious thoughts from loss; write 
everything, from notes to books, easier, 
quicker, better by Ridderhand, semi- 
shorthand invented by writer. Quickly 
learned; immediately useful. Book 
complete $2, postpaid. Folder? 


—y Covaell Jplildorbof Wore “ork 
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Battle Stories Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn, 
Roscoe Fawcett and cr Smalley, Editors. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are in the 
market for stories, Ss lengths, of battle action 
during the World War. Our chief need is for 
strong air fighting stories. Serials may be air or 
ground fighting, but on European front only. Other 
tales may be placed wherever fighting went on 
between Allies and Central Powers. American 
heroes preferred. Also can use fillers and articles 
on World War heroes, unusual adventures, biogra- 
phies of aviators, etc. Photographs of World War 
action are welcomed. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks, and pay at the rate of two cents 
a word and up for prose, and 25c a line for verse.” 


Complete Detective Novel’ Magazine, 225 Varick 
St., New York City. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We want detective stories, 60,00) 
words and over (fiction), and detective stories, 
5000 words and under (iact and fiction). We do 
not use poetry or photographs. Manuscripts are 
reported on promptly, and payment is made on ac- 
ceptance, up to one cent a word.” 


Cowboy Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
H. A. McComas, Editor. issued monthly ; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “Cowboy Stories is devoted 
to physical action stories of the life and work oi 
the cowboy. All stories must sound as _ though 
they are or could be occurring today. Stories 
should contain no Indians and there may be little 
or no woman interest or love interest. Short sto- 
ries, 3500 to 6000 words; novels, 34,000 words; 
serials, in four parts of 15,000, 9000, 7000 and 4000 
words respectively, totalling 35,000 words. We 
report on manuscripts within two weeks, and _ pay 
at the rate of two cents a word.” 


Cupid’s Diary, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Henry Altimus, Editor. Issued fortnightly; 
20c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are anxious for 
some fresh material: good, clean, dramatic love 
stories, written with the following essentials in 
mind: these stories are addressed largely to young 
girls (16 to 18) who work for a living, who are 
inarticulate, and who look to fiction for romance 
which they hope to, but can not realize in their own 
lives. Every story should be fundamentally a wish 
fulfilled. The reader should be able to identi iy 
herself with the heroine. Our readers are un- 
sophisticated and elemental, and the stories should 
deal with elemental things; love, jealousy, intrigue, 
struggle against environment, against handicaps. 
The plot may be involved but the theme should be 
simple. Aim at the heart rather than the head, 
and write sincerely and simply. We are particu- 
larly friendly to stories of girls who are misunder- 
stood and unappreciated and who come through 
gloriously; stories that will console a girl in the 
face of her disadvantages, that satisfy her hunger 
for beauty and adornment, for romance in realms 
beyond her. We also like stories that flatter the 
obscure type of girl. Novelettes should run be- 
tween 12,000 and 18,000 words; short stories, 5000 
to 12,000 words; and verse very brief and senti- 
mental. We report on manuscripts within ten days, 
and pay on acceptance, at the rate of one to two 
cents a word.” 
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Every Short Story Writer 
Needs this Book! 
































Chapter Headings 


The chapter headings and subjects given 
below—only a part of those in the book— 
serve to show the wide scope of “How 
to Write Short Stories.” 

Construction of the Plot 

How to Choose Theme 

Importance of Developing a Pleas- 
ing Theme 

Common Business Sense in Meet- 
ing the Market 

Element of Suspense 

Characterization 

Using Acquaintances as Material 

The Editors 

Criticism 

Helps from Other Writers 

The Business of Writing 


Writer’s Digest 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 





















































Whether Just Starting or 
Rounding Out Your Training, 
Studying This Valuable Book 
Will Improve Your Work. 


How ToWrite 
Short Stories 


By L. JOSEPHINE BRIDGART 


The facts and fundamentals of suc- 
cessful short-story writing are com- 
pactly and completely included in this 
book, yet are stated in such a live, 
human manner that the reader hardly 
realizes he is assimilating valuable in- 
formation. But the facts are there, 
based on Miss Bridgart’s years of suc- 
cessful writing. She has sold many 
stories herself and out of this experi- 
ence she has drawn the most vital 
points of theme, technique and market- 
ing. These she presents in a clear, 
easily grasped manner. In addition she 
tells of the writer’s relationship to his 
work, his readers and the editor, a 
subject which few other books on 

writing touch. You will 

x 1 finish reading this book with 

a broadened conception of 

«4, your work and a new pur- 

fo pose that will be reflected 
in increased sales. 


Clip and Mail This 
Coupon Today! 


| WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., | 
Cincinnati, O. 

| I enclose $1 (currency, stamps or money order). | 

[ Send me a copy of “How to Write Short Stories,” | 
at once. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
FOR THE WRITER 


The writer needs a photographic magazine to supply helpful. 
practical information in an understandable and interesting manner. 
There must not be too many formulas, technica] expressions or 
“dry” scientific data. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is edited for the 
man or woman who is using photography in literary work. It aims 
to supply practical information in an interesting manner, to in- 
clude photographie travel articles, interesting bits of news and 
inspirativnal material which encourages and stimulates the reader. 
It addresses itself to stadente in schools and colleges, and be- 
lieves in promoting still and motion-picture photography wherever 
either or both may serve art, science, and industry. Lastly, it be- 
lieves in cordial editorial contact with its readers whether they are 
beginners, pictorialists or professionals. 

There are three monthly competitions; for advanced workers, be- 
ginners, and those who employ the services of a photo-finisher. The 
motion-picture department was the first in any American phote- 
graphic publication. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is known interna- 
tionally. It makes no claim other than that it tries to live up 
to its reputation of being a well-printed, interesting. and in- 
fluential photographic magazine. The regular readers of PHOTO- 
ERA MAGAZINE are best qualified to describe it and to state why 
it is worth having on the living-room table, at the camera club, 
in the school-library, and the industrial photographic laboratory. 


Send ten cents for a specimen copy, or better yet, send $2.50 
for a year’s subscription in the United States aud Possessions. 
Canadian subscription, $2.85; Foreign, $3.25. 


PHOTO -ERA MAGAZINE 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
U.S. A. 














If you are tired of groping for words 
that accurately express your thoughts, 


FREE write for a free copy of 

“How Dr. Johnson Would Marvel,” 
which shows how you can have instantly available the 
exact word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic. 
Revision — Private Tutoring — Criticism. 
Sales Service. Terms on Request. 
Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P, O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 

















$1250--FOR A PHOTOPLAY--$1250 
Story by an unknown writer and sold through our sales depart- 
ment. We revise, copyright, and market. Located in the heart of 
Motion Picture Industry. We know the demand. Established 1917. 
Postal brings FREE BOOKLET with full particulars. 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
313 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 














OOK PRINTING 


Large or small editions of books attractively pro- 

duced. Also, scenario copywriting service. Com- 

plete printing and publishing service for writers, 
including sales assistance. Revising and editing by expert 
staff. Write for book and other printing prices. Send 
details. Ask for FREE COPY of our book, “Cashing in 
on Talent,” a useful book for writers. 


WETZEL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Est. 14 Years, 336 So Broadway, Los Angeles, Dept. 22 





Writer's Diges 


_ Detective liction Weekly, 280 Broadway, Ney 
York City. Howard V. Bloomfield, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are jn 


the market for short stories up to 8000 words, noy. 
elettes up to 20,000 words, true articles up to 8&0 
words, and serials up to 80,000 words. We wan 
detective and crime material that is packed with 
action and surprise. Manuscripts are reported op 
within two weeks, and payment is made on ac. 
ceptance.” 


Everybody's, 223 Spring Street, New York Cit 
William Corcoran, Editor. Issued monthly; 2) 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are in the market for 
stories of any length up to 35,000 words; tales 
courage and achievement in settings of appealing 
glamor anywhere in the world. Everybody’s sets 
a high standard for its fiction, and welcomes ma. 
terial from any writer who can meet it, whether 
he be famous or completely unknown. Any story 
with living, convincing characters and a credible 
interesting plot is assured of sympathetic consider. 
ation by the staff. We do not use photographs 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks 
and payment is made on acceptance at the rate 
of two cents a word and up.” 


Rangeland Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York 
Allan K. Echols, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c 2 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We can use any physical 
action Western story. All stories must sound a 
though they are, or could be, occurring toda) 
There may be no Indians in the stories. Woma 
interest or love interest is acceptable, but ther 
may be no heroine leads. Short stories 3500 t 
7000 words; novels, 35,000 words; serials, in fou 
parts of 15,000, 9000, 7000 and 4000 words, re. 
spectively, totalling 35,000 words. We report oi 
manuscripts within two weeks and pay at the rate 
of two cents a word.” 


Furniture Journals 


Age, 2239 Herndon St., Chicago, II) 
Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy 
$3.00 a year. “We want interviews with successful 
furniture merchants; ‘how’ articles on_ other 
stores’ methods of advertising, displaying and sell- 
ing; and practical articles on furniture salesmai- 
ship, credits, collections and interior decoration 
Articles should contain between 1000 and_ 10l) 
words, and be accompanied with one to five illus- 
trations. Manuscripts are reported on promptl 
and we pay after publication, at the rate of on 


Furniture 


J. A. Gary, 


cent a word. Sample copies are furnished 
writers.” 
Furniture Record, 200 Division Ave., North 


Grand Rapids, Mich. K. C. Clapp, Editor. Issuei 
monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are it 
the market for articles concerning advertising, dis 
play and merchandising of furniture in the retai 
field; experience stories of successful dealers 
features to ‘get and keep’ customers; style in fur 
niture, and articles on floor coverings, draperies 
and how successiul stores put these department: 
across (for rug and drapery section). Photo 
graphs are particularly welcome, as all manv 
scripts should be illustrated. Manuscripts are re 
ported on promptly, and payment is made on pub- 
lication.” 





Jani 
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Buy It—Sell It—Swap It 























O C. L. Holland, 205 Southern Railway 
3uilding, Atlanta, Ga., goes a check for 
five dollars and the honor of naming Wrirt- 
er’s Dicest’s new department—“BUY IT 
—SELL IT—SWAP IT.” 

Mr. Holland’s suggested title for the new 
department was picked out of a list of more 
than a thousand suggestions sent in after 
announcement of the prize contest was made 
in the November issue. The staff of 
Writer’s Dicest spent almost a week go- 
ing over the various suggestions and finally 
agreed on the name suggested by Mr. Hol- 
land. All the suggestions made were good 
and the editor’s only regret was that he did 
not have a prize for each contestant. 


S announced in the November issue, this 
give our 
Its aim is 
group of 


department is established to 
readers contact with other writers. 
to knit closer together the large 
men and women comprising the readers and 
friends of Writer’s Dicest. It shall serve 
as a channel of trade and barter, enabling 
you to exchange possessions with others to 
your mutual satisfaction. Professional no- 
tices are not admitted into this department, 
as it is strictly for the use of the individual 
reader. This personal service costs but two 
cents a word. The fee (money order, check 
or stamps) must accompany your copy, and 
notices received before the first of the month 
will appear in the next month’s issue. 


HE editor of “BUY IT—SELL IT— 

SWAP IT” will welcome liberal expres- 
sion of your views. This department is open 
to the readers of Writers Dicest only. 
Views contained in this department are in 
no sense those of the publishers but of the 
individual writer. Censorship will be used 
only when, in the opinion of the editor, an 





article in question violates the laws of 
decency. 


AVE two desks, both in first-class con- 

dition. One with typewriter attachment. 
Will sell both, with set of twenty books on 
fiction and short-story writing for $50.00. 
Address: M. J. W., Box 16, WriteEr’s 
DIGEsT. 


A DVERTISING copywriter will collabo- 
rate with writer in preparing booklets, 
broadsides, folders, ete. Address, Advertis- 
ing Man, Box 32, Writer’s Dicesr. 
ANT a second-hand Roget’s Thesaurus. 
Irene Purcell, 13 North Shamokin St., 
Shamokin, Pa. 


ESIRE to correspond with experienced 

author in regards to collaboration of 
humorous stories and material. M. Hays, 
12308 Phillips Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

ANTED: Astrological knowledge, ideas 

or books. Will exchange worthy per- 
sonal analysis. What have you? Send birth 
date to: Raphanael, Sta. E, Box 1849, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


ILL exchange Boccacio’s “Decameron ;” 

Novellino de Mascussio’s “Heptameron 
of Queen Navarre” for good microscope or 
what have you? Books good as new. Un- 
expurgated editions; about 300 pages each. 
-. <. Rettinger, P. O. Box 1555, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


ANTED: Books and briefs on mystic- 
ism, esoteric knowledge, etc. L. J., care 


of WriteEr’s DIGEST. 


RITER who has had dramatic experi- 
ence wanted to collaborate on plays of 


modern life. Must know mechanics of 
stagecraft. Thespian, care of WRiTER’s 
DIGEST. 
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The Writer’s Service Bureau 
FRANKLIN, OHIO 


(JAMES KNAPP REEVE — AGNES M. 
REEVE, editors) offers competent editorial 
assistance in the criticism, revision and mar- 
keting of manuscripts. Circular explaining 
methods and charges sent on request. Book 
MSS. a specialty, correctly typed and prepared 
for publication. Correspondence invited. 


Also Text-Books for Writers: 
Modern Photoplay Writing—Its int 


SUDO CEPI) 6:0. '0 09:5 08500-05000 009-6 .00 
Where and How to Sell Manuscripts..... 3.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti)...... 2.50 
MG WEEE ES BOORs 66.05 i:ic0s.osicwvncevici 2.50 
Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson)...... 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst)... 1.75 
36 Dramatic Situations (Polti).......... 1.50 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn)....... 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow)............ 75 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk).... .65 
Te WOE TOO BPMs oicoicc caccescccseene 00 


Catalogue 30 others 
Also, THE WRiITER’s BULLETIN, a compact Mag- 
azine of Information, designed to “Show the 
Road” for Writers. $1.50 per year. 1l5c single 
copy. 
THE WRITER’S SERVICE BUREAU 
§ Alexander Bldg., Franklin, Ohio 











ARE YOUR HANDS TIED? 


Do you want to earn more money by writing? Is 
there a certain line . . . if you knew how? 

My service will increase your sales and lessen your 
labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
Box 991, Dept. D, Hartford, Conn. 











EARN MONEY WRITING 


You can make money at home in spare time writing stories 
Manuscripts typed, criticized, revised; also sales service 
Short story writing taught by mail in ten lessons. If you 
want to write—if you want to earn money writing—use this 
opportunity and write today for full particulars. 


LESLIE CLEMENS 


64 John St., East, Waterloo, Ont., Canada 




















Writers 


The editors of WRITER'S 
DIGEST will consider manuscripts 


which deal with some phase of 





authorcraft or literature. Articles 
must be authoritative and free 
from vague generalities. Address 
all contributions to the editor. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. Twelfth St. 





Cincinnati, Ohio 


X\. Children’s Hour Company, 













Writer's Digest 


Humorous Periodicals 


College Life, 56 W. 45th St., New York City. 
N. L. Pines, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We want smart, sophisticated, 
snappy stories with a decided sex interest. The 
story must be well written and packed full of run- 
ning action with a polished continuity of theme 
leading up to a strong climax. First and foremost, 
the story must have a collegiate background, and 
must be sincere. Though the sex element must not 
be forgotten, it must not be cheap and vulgar. We 
report on manuscripts within ten days, and pay on 
acceptance, at the rate of one cent a word.” 


Goblin, 86 Adelaide St., East, Toronto, Ont, 
Canada. Joseph Easton McDougall, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 


desire light prose and verse, satires, cartoons, etc., 
similar to Life, Judge, and Punch. Stories must 
be bright and sophisticated, of 2000 to 3000 words. 
Manuscripts are reported on within a few days, 
and payment is made at the rate of one to three 
and a half cents a word for prose, and twenty-five 
cents a line and up for poetry. ae 

Massey & Massey Co., 1214- 1216 Webster Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Otis A. Kline, Editor. “We do not 
use epigrams, humorous fillers, poetry, mother-in- 
law jokes, or other miscellaneous material. We 
solicit original, clever ideas relative to the ice 
cream industry, carried out to a humorous conclu- 
sion. Billy Freezem sayings must be in character, 
that is, they must talk like Billy has talked in the 
past. Contributions should not be much over 100 
words in length. We suggest that writers write 
us for samples, as we have found that otherwise 
they invariably send in the wrong material. For 
acceptable material that requires little or no re- 
vision, we pay at the rate of three to four cents a 
word. For usable ideas we pay approximately 
$1.50.” 


Juvenile Publications 

The American Girl, 670 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. Camille Davied, Editor. Issued 
monthly; l5c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
mystery and adventure stories with plenty of action 
in them, from 3500 to 4500 words in length. Also 
photographs of girls engaged in sports and other 
youthtul activities. We do not buy poetry. Manu- 
scripts are reported on about three weeks after re- 
ceipt, and payment is made at the rate of one cent 
a word and up.” 

Children’s Buddy Book, 93 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston, Mass. C. E. Bushnell, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; lic a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
educational articles—stories for eight-year-olds (no 
fairy tales), constructive, occupational work of a 
type children can execute without assistance; 
puzzles of a unique nature; nature facts and whole- 
some humor. Manuscripts are reported on within 
a month, and we pay on publication for solicited 
material only. 





Boston, Mass., has just taken over the publication 
of A Child’s Garden, formerly published by Mrs. 
Francis M. Wigmore, of San Francisco, and com- 
bined it with The Children’s Hour. “We are glad 














(Continued on page 70) 
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—that sounds better than a rejection slip, does it not? And 
that’s exactly what many students of these four books are 
experiencing—checks instead of rejection slips. 





‘. THE WRITER’S MARKET. Gives the names and addresses 
of over one hundred publishers in the market for short stories, 
serials, book manuscripts, poems, special articles, etc., specifying 
the kind of material each publisher wants. A writer must know 
the market for his particular style of work, or his labor is wasted. 


HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES. By L. Josephine 
Bridgart. The author broadly discusses writing as a business, and 
clearly shows the great possibilities open to every ambitious writer 
of today. She goes fully into the construction of the plot; style; 
suspense; how to choose them; in fact, every essential feature in 
building the short story is definitely outlined. She tells what editors 
want, and is free with her suggestions. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS. By Emma Gary 
Wallace. The author of this book has had a wide experience in all 
branches of literary work, and speaks with authority. The many 
valuable hints, combined with helpful, instructive information, will 
teach the ambitious writer the art of putting together his ideas in 
such a form that he will produce correctly drawn up manuscripts. 


THE ART OF WRITING PHOTOPLAYS. By Henry Albert 
Phillips. This is a practical treatise for professional writers, cen- 
tinuity and scenario writers, students, and all persons who have a 
sincere and vital interest in the creation and production of photo- 
plays. The author has written more than fifty successful photo- 
plays, which is a testimony of his ability in placing before the 
student the qualifications and technique necessary to the preparation 
of an acceptable manuscript. 


Each book is handsomely bound in cloth cover. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00 each. All four for $3.50. Or any one of 
them sent postpaid, absolutely free, with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE WRITER’S DIGEST at $2.00. > 


Use This Coupon TODAY 





t 

{ Dis xceaccecsenas Uaeceeseressuconsesesese | 

j THE WRITER’S DIGEST, J 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. ] 


I enclose $.....s 000% (P. O. Order or personal check) for which send to me— ] 


l 
| OC the four books, THE WRITER’S MARKET, HOW TO.WRITE SHORT STORIES, | 
HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS, THE ART OF WRITING PHOTO. i 


City and State. ......ccececcceeesccccrecccccrcccccccceesesevesees ® 


I PLAYS, 

I DF the one book, ........ cc cee ccc cc cece c cece ene neenetraseseestesesereseasesseees I 
| and enter my subscription for one year for THE WRITER’S DIGEST. " 
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BOOKS Every WRITER 
Should Have! 


Any of the books listed below can be obtained 
from WRITER’S DIGEST, 20 East Twelfth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Art of Inventing Characters...........++0-:+ $2.50 
Georges Polti 
88 Ways to Make Money............++++00% 1.20 
James Knapp Reeve 
1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts............. 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 
Suvenmife Story Weritimg. .cccccccccccccccces 2.10 
Robinson 
Ptetting the Short Btery...cccscccscvessocs 1.00 
Chunn 
ET See a 75 
Horatio Winslow 
Sy EE IIIS ood 00: 610506 wets’ 65.0.6 016 0s 1.50 
James Knapp Reeve 
Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations.............. 1.50 
Georges Polti 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.............. 2.50 
J. Walker 
PRE Be Te I bo 66 view cece seeencies 2.50 
J. Berg Esenwein & Carnagey 
EE GE WOOO S 6 noo: 606 i0 Hb 00:04 800108 2.00 
J. Berg Esenwein & Roberts 
esas sax § s Stories—How to Tell Them....... 2.00 
erg Esenwein & Stockard 
uitiesahe and Editorial Writing............ 3.25 
Robert Wilson Neal 
PURGE Ge re BOI oc cccc cece secseee 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Technique of the Mystery Story............. 2.00 
Carolyn Wells 
Universal Plot Catalogue........cccccsceces 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Where and How to Sell Manuscripts......... 3.50 
Wm. B. McCourtie 
Writing for the Magazines................- 2.00 
erg Esenwein 
WUTetee SOF VRUGOVNG ss o6icc's varccvcesceces 3.40 
Brett Page 
Writing the Popular Song...........ccecees 1.75 
E. M. Wickes 
Wrreeee ONG BROT’ Beary... cc ccccccwesiee 2.25 
J. Berg Esenwein 
Wremeee Ge TIN: ce cccccccccccdccccwcs 2.25 
J. Berg Esenwein 
PETS THI sic cc cces cre ccceccecseves 2.50 
Peter Mark Roget 
Making Your Camera Pay........cccccscsees 1.15 
Frederick C. Davis 
The oe ect —e Or ee Bae wees vows 1.65 
. Ti urck 3a 
me. Everyday Vocabulary. ....cccccccccece 2.25 
J. Turck Baker 
SS EE iv vecvcvececeeceeees enn 1.50 
Wm. Dana Orcutt 
Boomario Writing Teday...cscscccccccccccves 1.50 
Grace Lytton 
Desk Book of Errors in English............. 1.75 
Frank H. Viczetelly 
ge 1.85 
Grenville Kleiser 
Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer....... 1.65 
Frank H. Vizetelly 
ee OES 6c et ao ceeceaeceeusase 1.00 
Writer’s Diaest 
The Writer’s Question and Answer Manual... 1.00 
Harry V. Martin 
Ast of Writing Photoplays. ....ccccccescoss 1.00 
Henry Albert Phillips 
How to Prepare Manuscripts............... 1.00 
Emma Gary Wallace 
How to Write Short Stories................ 1.00 
L. Josephine Bridgart 
How to Syndicate Manuscripts.............. 1.00 
Felix J. Koch 
How to Write Photeplnys......cccsccccececs 1.00 
W. L. Gordon 





Writer's Digest 


COMMA HOUNDS 


(Continued from page 7) 


manuscript for the printer; and I’ll bet q 
guinea that he has a secretary who does al 
that for him. 

My argument does not mean that pune. 
tuation should be 
means that they should not be worshipped, 
Anything can be overdone, even punctua- 
tion! When an author has expended his 
maximum creative effort on a manuscript, 
the time then comes to edit and punctuate it, 


and style ignored; jt 








Punctuating and editing—‘“copy reading” 
as it is called these days—are themselves 





arts, not so hard to master as the art of ex- 





pression, 
Recently, I stood behind my little daugh- 
ter while she was taking her lesson in dravw- 
ing. She was attempting to sketch the stat- 
ue of a dancing nymph before her on the 
table. She began painfully to try to repro- 
duce in detail the head and arms of the 
figure. Her tutor stopped her and said: 
“You must get the rhythm of the figure be- 
fore you attempt any such detail—you see, 





like this,” hand through 
the 
statue. 


and she swept her 
the 
Then first of all she had her little 


air, indicating movement of the 


pupil put on paper a few sweeping lines 
which indicated the spirit of the statue as a 
whole. 


This is the way to work effectively in 


any creative art. Recently, in reading “The 


” 


Memoirs of Rodin,” the greatest of mod- 


ern sculptors, I came upon a few lines which 


























beautifully express the precise message | 
like to with all 
You can get out the old 
French dictionary and work it out: 


would leave “comma 


hounds.” now 


“Quand un bon sculpteur modéle une statue, 
quelle qu’elle soit, il faut d’abord qu’il en con- 
coive fortement le mouvement général; il faut, 
ensuite, que jusqu’a la fin de sa tache, il main- 
tienne energiquement dans la pleine lumiére de 
sa conscience son idée d’ensemble, pour y 
ramener sans cesse et y lier étroitement les 
moindres détails de son oeuvre. Et cela ne 
va pas sans un tres rude effort de pensée.” 
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RHYTHM IN THE STORY 


(Continued from page 16) 


good work in a greater or lesser degree. You 
will find it in the broad sweep of theme and 
basic idea, in the just proportions of plot, 
action, and characterization, in the balance 
of the dramatic incidents to the whole dra- 
matic effect, and in the actual writing—the 
style. Show me a man who can write a 
hundred words rhythmically because he feels 
like doing it, and isn’t straining to do it, and 
| will show you a man who can write a 
good, well-balanced story, or can easily learn 
how to do so. 

There’s nothing better than trying to gain 
“the correspondence measure” as you write. 
It will develop a feeling for rhythm as noth- 
ing else can, and that feeling will guide you 
in balancing your construction and build- 
ing up your dramatic effect by the paradox- 
ical union of prodigality and economy in 
effort which marks all high-grade work. | 
don’t advise writing modern magazine 
stories in blank verse, but the writer who 
strives for well-balanced, rhythmic sentences 
and paragraphs will profit by more than the 
mere improvement in his style. 

And if you don’t realize just what rhythm 
in writing is, you can find plenty of it all 
through the King James version of the 
Bible. 
tained rhythm in a long work by a single 
writer is probably Professor Palmer’s bril- 


The best modern example of sus- 


lant prose translation of “The Odyssey,” 
familiar to many readers of this article in 


their high school or college days. 





PERSON who carries the 


A TALENTED 
“banner of success” halfway up the ladder, 
and then meets up with a fool and allows 
that fool to send him scurrying back to his 
den crying that the “Jinx” was after him, 


” 


doesn’t deserve the name of “si 


—Richard Merton Petty. 














“Your Palmer Course in Short Story Writing transmits 
quickly a knowledge of technique. You save the writer 
years of disappointment and useless toil.” 


rsotercek. Saar 7 Frscoe- 


—Commisstoner of Public W ‘orks, New York State, and writer 
of over twenty short stories in “The Saturday Evening Post,” 


The“smoothing iron” 
of technique 


Tue “smoothing iron” in the hands of a skillful operator re- 
moves the wrinkles from the fabric and reveals its soft, deli- 
cate texture and exquisite weaving. 

That is what technique will do for your writing. Even ex- 
perienced authors struggle with their stories——working the 
“iron” again and again over the fabric of the tale until its 
brilliance and lustre stand revealed—just as it was originally 
woven in the ideal, They become skillful in the use of the 
“smoothing iron” of technique. 

The Palmer Institute’s course in Short Story Writing 
schools you in the use of technique, The training takes your 
native talent and the technique you have used, perhaps sub- 
consciously, and makes of them an understandable process, 
It teaches you how to make your characters Jive, to make 
your plots glow, to give your work the professional touch— 
to reach the editor by the power of your art—the subtlety 
of your technique. Then—your stories sell regularly. 

The training is personalizedintensive—practical. If you 
have ability, the urge to write and persistency the Palmer 
Institute will give you s{i// and technique. Then—-real liter- 
ary success is but a step ahead, 

Let us tell you how you can turn your writing ability into 
a part-time or full-time compensation, 

Palmer Training and Service is endorsed by Gertrude Atherton, 
Jesse Lynch Williams, Rupert Hughes, Julie M. Lippmann, Alex Mc- 
Laren, Jim Tully, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Carl Clausen, Katharine 
Newlin Burt, Charles Kenyon, 

Send the coupon and let us tell you more, 


e © . . 


7 . . . . om ” e e ° . 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 15-N, Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me, without obligation, details about the course 
I have checked, 

(2 Short Story Writing C0 English and Self-Expression 
CO Photoplay Writing 


NAME dietetic sigeshincins 





ADDRESS . es 2 
kdential, No salesman will call 





All correspondence strictly con 












RIZE STORY MAGAZINE 


wants diversified fiction—stories of adventure, 


romance, mystery, humor or sentiment—grip- 
ping stories of human interest and dramatic 
situations. 


Unusual stories that have been considered too 
strong or too daring—stories that other editors 
have been afraid to publish—may find favor 
with this publication that is unfettered by 
editorial precedents. 

Short stories should be from 4,000 to 10,000 
words and serials from 20,000 to 50,000 words. 

Cash paid immediately upon acceptance of 
stories. 

Current issue of PRIZE STORY now on sale 
at all newsstands contains announcement of 
liberal cash prizes paid to authors and readers. 


Address manuscripts to 








Magazine 


Suite 633, 33 West 60th St., New York, N. Y 


COLLABORATION 


Until further notice a modern fiction writer 
will collaborate with a few more earnest 
writers for $1 a thousand words. I will help 
you to write with the finish that makes stories 
sell. Applicants must have a fair education, 
some experience and aspiration. James Nep- 
thali Tracy, Cleveland Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











FREE TO WRITERS 


The Plotweaver, a monthly magazine. Contains valu- 
able and interesting information to writers of magazine 
and photoplay stories. Subscription, $2.50 per annum. 
Free sample copy. 

THE PLOTWEAVER, 


Drawer WD, Hollywood, California 














* STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 
CHARACTER 


AS 11S WEAKESI1 





The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 
drama—novel—is characterization. Think of D’artagnan 
in “The Three Musketeers’ ’"—Macawber in “David Cop- 
perfield’”—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in ‘Seventeen”— 
Lightnin’ Jones in ‘“Lightnin’”—Even Holden—these 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization. For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person- 
ality and the means by which these elements can be com- 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number. No writer’s library is complete 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until he has first studied this epoch-making work. 


Price, $2.50 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
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~< THE WRITER’S MARKET y 

(Continued from page 66) 
to receive manuscripts, drawings, cuts, puzzles 
music, etc. Manuscripts are paid for on accept. 
ance, at the rate of one-half cent a word for prose, 
and a better rate for special articles and verse 
This magazine is interesting to children from the 
age of two to twelve.” 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. David 
C. Cook, Jr., Managing Editor. “We are in need 
of good first-page stories with plot, quick action 
and either a heart appeal or a religious message 
for Young People’s Weekly—for young people 
from 17 to 25 years of age; What to Do—tor 
children from 9 to 12 years of age; Dew Drops— 
for children from 4 to 8 years of age; and Country. 





day school.” 

420 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, 
for young people in the Sunday 
should run between 2500 and 300) 
words in length, and serials of not more than eight 
chapters, should have installments of the same 
length. Stories should be for either boys or girls, 
or for both. Adventure stories are desired, but 
not for mere adventure; courage should be linked 
with loyalty, purpose, and high ideals of service, 
Stories should deal with young people’s problems, 
experiences and aspirations; with home life, busi- 
ness, school, college, vacation and Christian 
service. They must be clean, wholesome and in- 
spiring, teaching and illuminating Christian ideals 
by throwing light upon right and duty. Authori- 
tative general articles should be of interest to young 
people and should not be more than 1000 words in 
length. Where possible, photographs are desired. 
Editorial material is prepared by the regular staff. 
Avoid slang, dialect, mortgages, the theater, 
dancing, smoking, cards. Lying and _ misrepre- 
sentation in a stery, with apparent approval, i 
sure to result in the rejection of a manuscript. 
Address ail manuscripts to the Editorial Depart- 
ment.” 


Forward, 
>a., 1S a paper 
schools. Stories 





Lutheran Young Folks, 1228 Spruce Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. W. L. Hunton, D.D., C. P. Wiles, 
D.D., D. Burt Smith, D.D., Editors. Issued 
weekly; $1.00 a year. “We want stories for young 
people of high school age and older, of an inspira- 
tional character (no love), from 2500 to 3000 
words per chapter; serial stories and articles 3000 
words per chapter, of an educational type. We do 
not use poetry. Manuscripts are reported on 
promptly, and we pay on acceptance, according to 
needs and type of material.” 

The Pioneer (formerly King’s Treasuries), 42) 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., is a paper 
for boys from nine to fourteen years of age. 
“Manuscripts should be aimed to interest the middle 
years of this group. We use stories between 2200 
and 2500 words in length, and serials of not over 
eight chapters in installments of the same length. 
Stories must be clean, wholesome, and interesting, 
and should be instructive and teach Christian ideals 
of conduct, but must not be preachy. Authoritative 
general articles of interest to boys are desired. 
These must not be over 800 words long. They may 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 





deal with history, biography, nature, science, and 
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general information. Do not try to make facts 
palatable by sugar- coating them with a story set- 
ting; make them interesting all through. Photo- 
graphs may be used to illustrate general articles.” 

Queens’ Gardens, 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is a paper for girls from 9 to 14. 
“We use stories from 2200 to 2500 words long, of 
interest to girls; may include boy characters. Seri- 
als should have installments of the same length 
as the short stories, but should not run more than 
eight chapters. Stories must be clean and charac- 
ter-building, illustrating high Christian ideals of 
conduct and inspiring to true Christian living, but 
the moral should not be tacked on or explained; 
the story itself should lead the reader to come 
rightly to her own conclusion concerning right and 
duty. General articles from 500 to 800 words long 
are used. Good illustrative photographs are de- 
sired. Short inspiration articles dealing with girl 
life will find a welcome.” 





The Sunbeam, 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. “This is a four-page paper for primary 
children. We use jingles, stories of child life, ani- 
mal, nature, and missionary stories. Fairy tales 
are not desired. Ssnbeam stories should be from 
300 to 500 words in length, and should be dis- 
tinctively character-building, aimed to illustrate and 
encourage right feelings, desires and conduct in 
little children.” 


Wee Wisdom, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
“This is a monthly magazine for boys and girls, 
and we want poems and stories of optimistic, con- 
structive trend; stories that inspire kindliness, 
industry and obedience. Short stories should 

(Continued on page 74) 
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*1 Roget's International {|g 
e 2 
| THESAURUS} 
+f “Words grouped by Ideas” J: 
¢ Complete list of synonyms, anto- $ 
@ nyms, phrases, slang, etc., in fact & 
° everything to help find the right $ 
2 word. The one indispensable book > 
¢ for all writers. A necessary * 
complement of the dictionary. 4 
$ & 
¢ Now $3 Copy % 
3 Thomas Y. Crowell, 393 4th Ave.,N. Y. P4 

















AUTHORS—SPECIAL 
I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. 
If you like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 














YOU CAN’T BUY EXPERIENCE 
But you can profit by my Seven Years Suc- 
cessful Service for Writers. Typing, Editing, 
Revision and Criticism of Mss. 


FRANCES RODMAN 
P. O. Box 284, Ridgewood, N. J. 














always had the ambition to be just 


the one best remedy. 
A few days ago a writer who makes 
tell him just what these manuscripts needed. 


if I could turn the trick. I read his story 
answer as follows: 


it today. How’s that for service? 


were fool-proof, 


extent of about 1500%. 


a manuscript 5,000 to 10,000 words. 


entitled “How I Work With Writers,” 





may 
and 





342 Madison Avenue, 


HROUGHOUT my twelve years or so of giving critical help to fiction writers, 
a little 
I soon saw that to do this I must be constructive 
any well-read mind could pick faults, but that it 


a living 
or so manuscripts as yet unsold. Neither he nor his friends nor his editors had been able to 
He sent one. to me with a check for $10 to see 
and wrote him a letter, 











A 1500% Profit From a Manuscript Criticism 


I have 
bit better than anyone else in the same field. 
as well as destructive. I soon realized that 
takes the highest possible skill to suggest 


at fiction wrote me saying he had a dozen 


and today I have his 


I received your criticism of my story a week ago yesterday—and sold 


It was not difficult for the practiced eye to see that your suggestions 
so I followed them religiously, sent the manuscript off 
Friday, and received the acceptance today. 

My first experience with you has, therefore, been profitable to the 
Long may you wave! 
The name and address of my correspondent will be furnished on request. 
My fees for criticism of this type are $5 for a manuscript less than 5,000 words; 


$10 for 


If you wish to know further about my methods, I shall be glad to send you a little booklet, 
if you will drop me a line. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


New York City 
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100 VERSE MARKETS 
Grouped under General Periodicals, Special 
Periodicals, Publishers of Volumes of 
Poetry, and Special Awards; including 
address, kind of verse accepted, and rate. 
20 cents. 


GREETING CARD MARKETS 

A carefully compiled list concerning sub- 
jects, prices, companies paying bonuses, and 
taboo words and phrases. 20 cents. | 

“SHORT-SHORT STORY” 
MARKETS 

A complete list, giving length required, 

rate, and taboo subjects. 20 cents. 


Three pamphlets for 50 cents 
THE WRITER, | 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 

E ORIOSE .6.6:0 5:4-6:0:9/2 cents. Please send the | 
following lists checked: 

100 Verse Markets 
Greeting Card Markets 
“Short-Short Story” Markets 
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Strengthen Your Plots 





e— 


Stories to SELL must have strong, 
dynamic plots. Learn plot con- 
struction from the ground up. 


The Plot of the Short Story 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Gives the facts and fundamentals of short-story 
Plotting, covering the subject more thoroughly 
than any one volume you can get. These headings 
only suggest the valuable information crammed 
into this book: 

The Plot; Laws Governing the Plots Plot Analysis: 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Prog- 
ressive Stages in Plotting: Arrangement of Events: 
Plot Development; The Ten Possible Plot Mani- 
festations; Plot Genealogy: Classifications and 
Variations of Plot; Practical Plot Sources: A 
Storehouse Full of Plots; Practical Demonstration 
in Plot Building; The Plot-Built Story. 

Study this book. Write stories with plots that 
compel interested reading—that demand editorial 
acceptance. 175 pages, art-cloth cover, an amaz- 
ing value at $1.50, postpaid. Send for your copy 
today. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 


| 22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. | 














AMERICAN THEATRICAL 
SHOP TALK 


(Continued from page 27) 
the ground cloth indicating where solid scenery 
will be for the dress rehearsal and: opening. 

I then took your uncle around back stage; 
showed him call board, dressing rooms, prop 
rooms, the flats stacked against the side walls 
and, back up stage, the paint frame where the 
scenic artists were quietly painting designs on 
newly-built and old made-over flats. 

The cyk was finished and hung over the flies 
to dry. Uncle Will was amazed at the great 
height of the fly gallery and the many lines 
controlling ceiling piece, set pieces and other 
scenery that could be let down or flied out of 
the way by flymen when setting or clearing the 
stage. 

The lighting system, with its great switch- 
board controlling house, orchestra pit and back 
stage lights; the multi-colored foots, borders, 
strips and banks with their red, amber, white 
and blue globes, interested him also. 

I explained that many of the floods and spots 
were shot from the operator’s booth out front, 
although some of the spots came from back 
stage—electricians perched high up in the flies 
handling them or else training them through 
spaces in the wings from the stage level. 

I also showed and explained the cloud, wind 
and wave machines, as well as the thunder 
sheet, until I saw that poor Uncle Will was 
becoming confused and tired. 

For fear he would become too disillusioned, 
I took him to the opening of “As You Like It” 
at the Jason last night. From out front every- 
thing looks quite different. 

The house was well filled—mostly paper, I 
imagine; but the orchestra never went in until 
after nine and they didn’t ring up until nearly 
ten. The final curtain wasn’t until well after 
one; sO you can imagine when we got home. 

No more now. Tomorrow Uncle Will meets 
Jack Spence, the vaudevillian; then goes on to 
the heart of moviedom—Holly wood. 

Much love from YOUR LOVING FATHER. 





NEWSWRITING AND 
JOURNALISM 
(Continued from page 46) 
news event. Both the Lindbergh story and 
the account of the parade could have been 
treated as straight news, but it is doubtful 
if the editor would have enthused much over 
such handling of legitimate feature copy. 
And little, seemingly trifling happenings 
in the day’s news can be turned into gems 
of whimsical style or bits of philosophical 
literature. It is not the “big” stories that 
offer the best literary possibilities, as any 
seasoned reporter knows. One finds this 
illustrated excellently in the following two- 
paragraph police story: 
“James Philips, 56, with no home to speak 
of, had only a quarter in his pocket yesterday 


Writer's Digest 
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when he went in quest of synthetic dissipation. 
He craved visions of twin moons describing 
parabolic movements in outer space, of horned 
toads awakening in wide-eyed wonder from 
thirty years of slumber. 

“It appears from the police record that 
Philips’ eyes were intrigued by a sign in a 
drug store which informed the world that a 


‘Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


Do you long to succeed as an author? Many 
potential writers don’t know their own dor- 
mant ability Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test in- 
dicates your power to create plots, characters 
that live, to understand human motives, etc 
Dr. Richard Burton, a nationally recognized 
short story authority, offers you a complete, 









goodly sized package of canned heat could be Dr. Burton coe Rages at Nn home-study ——- 

' a ‘ s1° é t velops st ability, riects technique, 
had for twenty-five cents. Philips bought a twitter 
can, and it is fortunate for him and for this | | ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send for it today, and receive 
shoes hz } - - - ~ expert critic's opinion of your story instinct—also booklet, 
story that he had but a quarter. Several hours “Short Story Writing,” and evidence of the success of Dr. 


Burton’s students. 


afterward he was picked up in front of City 
“4 Laird Extension Institute, 559 Laird Bldg., Mpls., Minn. 


Hall in a dazed but happy state. Physicians 
at the city hospital said he has an excellent 


chance to recover. Which speaks volumes for . 
ilips’ innards.” yn MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Philips’ innards. 











There can be no question of the desir- 50c a thousand words; 1 carbon included. 


ability of excellence in the journalistic trade. 
It is a business in which facts count first. 


(5 years with an editor; 2 with an author.) 


MISS ETHEL LAROS 


But no one, examining even superficially the ee — 
} , @Xe g even superficially the "5p Minates teen Grecian” 


day's news, would say that elimination of 
individuality, of poetic rhythm, would make 
it more efficient, even as news. 











DE LUXE SERVICE 


Send us your manuscript for free list of six 
best possible markets. Prompt answer. 


| 
THE FORUM ANNE DONALDSON 














(Continued from page 47) i; Cee am Reece oe mee 
them at that time. Have the last few hectic P. 0. Box 441 Elm Grove Wheeling, poate 
years changed the people’s minds in regard | Farr m 
to Indian pictures and stories? I think not. | = ' mM 


~ : . ° : Our high-quality service offers you careful 

For example, single out the motion picture STOP! revision, neat and accurate typing with cr. 
: bon copy, prompt attention, and assista’ 

Lowest prices, too—40c per 1000 


that was shown in all theaters of the coun- eeaie ts RS ae tak a ies, cael 
try five years ago: “The Covered Wagon.” oa dy > 
Wasn’t that cinema a huge box office suc- BESSINGER SERVICE CO. 

cess? Why? Because it came at a time when 

the majority were fed up on society dramas 


D-133 South East St., Galion, Ohio 
and secretly longed for a change. In “The SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


















Coz ered Wi agon they found that change. Manuscripts given prompt attention. Neat, accurate 
And if my memory has not failed me, I do work. Minor corrections made, carbons furnished. 


Special rates for trial orders. 
FLORENCE C. BURTON 
111 Chapman Avenue, Auburn, N. Y. 


believe that was a saga of the Old West with 
painted Indians; also that it enjoyed great 
popularity as a serial in one of the Big Four 
publications, and later as a book. = 


I earnestly wish that I could persuade a AUTHORS—WRITERS 











publisher to launch a new magazine, tenta- Let me type your manuscripts neatly and accurately to 
evel 1 ‘“ : . . SR, meet editorial requirements. Errors in spelling and 
tively called, “Indian Stories,”’ and then have other minor corrections made. Work proofread. Car- 
- ¢ ° > bon copy, extra first and last page if desired. Reason- 
said publisher sit back and watch the profits ak ck Win ts ee 
pour in. What say, editors and publishers ? Cc. L. PINCOMB 
P. O. Box 172, Overland Park, Kansas 





DeL_ Rapway. 











$$ FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 


Not a school—no courses or books to sell. You are just as capable of writing acceptable 
stories as thousands of successful writers. Original plots and ideas are what is wanted. 
Plots accepted in any form. Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. Send for free booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Established 1917) 











508 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., LLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 



































“The Periodical of Culture” 


TheAESTHETE Magazine 


Henry Francis Parks, Editor 


A bi-monthly periodical (six issues per year) 
for the aesthetically inclined. A unique and 
distinctly different organ of progress in music, 


literature, the dance, etc. Intelligent but not 


highbrow. 


the price alone. 


Subscription: $2.00 per year. 


newsstands, your music dealer or by 


35 cents per copy. 


The music in each issue is worth 


Price 
mail: 


The AESTHETE, Inc. 


Room 1617 


32 W. Randolph St. 


Chicago 


at the 
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Fiction Manuscripts Wanted 

A unique magazine which will make its debut soon, is in the 

market for fiction manuscripts of the highest type, contain- 

ing from 15 to 20 thousand words. $100 will be paid, upon 


publication, 


for those accepted. 


Manuscripts returned only 


when postage is sent. Reports made within 30 days, 


LEONARD EDGAR CORDELL 


1631 Capitol Building, 


CHICAGO 























































WALKER’S 


Rhyming 


Dictionary 


An essential book for every poet or song writer, 


and the secret of clever, successful poetry. 


It will 


dress up your ideas in rhymes that attract attention. 


700 Pages —Entire English 
Language Rhymed — Complete 


Every word that rhymes with every other word 


is quickly found in this remarkable volume by 
means of a special plan whereby the whole English 


language 
qualities of each word. 


is arranged according to 


the rhyming 
The book is exhaustive; 


the most complete work of its kind ever prepared. 
With it you can avoid those thread-worn rhymes 
which often mean certain defeat for an otherwise 


good song. 


It will enable you to find those unex- 


pected rhymes that will mean eo much to the suc- 


cess of your ideas. 


Don’t be without a copy another week. Use the 


coupon today 





Gentlemen: 


Name 


Address 





WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please find enclosed $2.50 for 
which send me a cloth-bound copy of Walker’s 
“Rhyming Dictionary,” postpaid. 





















Writer’s Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 71) 
range from 400 to 1200 words; serials, approxi. 
mately 6000 words. Slang, dialect and baby talk 
are taboo. Payment is made on acceptance, at the 
rate of one cent a word for prose, and twenty-five 

cents a line for verse.” 


Youth, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. Issued 
monthly. This is a periodical for young people oj 
high school age. “We want material dealing with 
the problems of youth, and their solution from a 
standpoint that conforms to the Christ teachings, 
Fiction, articles, biographical sketches, and _ per. 
sonal reminiscences are needed. Short storie 
should contain from 1500 to 3500 words; serials 
from 10,000 to 20,000 words; articles and sketches 
from 500 to 1500 words; verse from four to sixteen 
lines. We pay on acceptance, at the rate of one 
cent a word or more for prose, and twenty-five 
cents a line for verse.” 


Newspapers 

The Chicago Daily News, 15 North Wells St, 
Chicago, Ill. Herbert M. Davidson, Editor. Is. 
sued daily; 3c a copy; $7.50 a year. “We by 
short stories, rapid in action and intense in effect, 
with either good plot value or humor of the some- 
what more subtle kind. Urban rather than rural 
setting. Realistic portrayal of American life, 
‘Short short story’ type, 1200-2000 words in length, 
Payment is made at the rate of four cents a word. 
Fiction sketches with a woman as central charac- 
ter; really character sketches illustrating types 
of city women, mostly humorous, are welcome. 
Avoid heavy, romantic plots. Clever dialogue 
helps. Sketches should run about 800 words in 
length, and payment is made at the rate of one 
cent a word. We can use humorous verse, sixteen 
lines or less; jokes; skits; epigrams for $1.00 
to $5.00. Cross-word puzzles of exceptional merit, 
limited to 100 definitions vertical and 100 horizon- 
tal, are needed. Five dollars is paid for each one. 
Occasional feature stories under 2000 words are 
used. We report on manuscripts promptly, and 
pay on publication.” 





Grit, Williamsport, Pa. Frederic E. Manson, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“This is a family newspaper and short, illustrated 
articles, with one or more photos preferred, are 
sought on the odd, strange, and curious in all walks 
of life, and also in the animal and vegetable king- 


doms. Subjects of interest to small town and 
village America, with their residents, are also 
wanted. Occasionally 1500-word stories with six 


or eight photographs for illustrations, are pur- 
chased, but shorter stories are preferred. Grit is 
primarily a small town newspaper and seeks that 
which is of interest to small town readers. Short 
fiction stories of from 1500 to 3000 words in length 
are used. Payment is made the week following 
publication, at the rate of $5.00 a column for news 
and magazine articles, and $2.00 for photographs. 
Some material is paid for at higher rates.” 


Professional Journals 
The American Journal of Nursing, 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. Mary M. Roberts, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
technical articles on nursing and allied subjects by 
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nurses and doctors; also photographs of schools 
of nursing, classrooms, residences, equipment and 
procedures. We report on manuscripts in about 
two weeks, and pay on publication, according to 
quality of article.” 


The Druggist’s Circular, 12 Gold Street, New 
York. G. K. Hanchett, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
%ec a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are in the market 





for articles, 1200 words in length, illustrated by 
photographs, dealing with successful retail inde- 
pendent drug stores and merchandising ideas that 
have been successfully used to sell fountain and 
juncheonette departments, toiletries, sundries, etc. 
Photographs of window displays are welcomed. 
We report on manuscripts within two weeks.” 


Religious Magazines 


The American Hebrew, 71 West 47th St., New 
York City. Isaac Landman, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 15c a copy; $5.00 a year. This is an 


English- Jewish weekly appealing to Jews of dis- 
tinct culture and background. “We use articles 
concerning personalities and current incidents of 
outstanding merit, of 1500 to 2500 words in length. 
Also fiction portraying American Jewish life. We 
have very little use for poetry. Manuscripts are 
reported on within three weeks, and payment is 
made on fifteenth of month following publication, 
at the rate of one-half cent a word and up.” 
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Christian Business, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
Issued monthly. “This publication is designed to 
show that application of the teachings of Jesus 
Christ will solve all business problems. This maga- 
zine especially wants accounts of the actual experi- 
ences of persons who have successfully applied the 
Jesus Christ teachings in business; methods of ap- 
plication should be given in detail. Articles should 
contain 1000 to 1200 words. We pay on accept- 
ance at the rate of one cent a word.” 


8th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Guy P. Leavitt, Editor. Issued weekly; 
de a copy; $1.25 a year. “We are in the market 
for short stories of 1500 to 2000 words; welfare 
articles of similar length; all we can get of good, 
practical plans for Bible school and class building ; 
timely matter with a Christian angle, and timely 
social suggestions for class parties. Scenic photo- 
graphs for covers are welcomed, page size, 714x10. 
We report on manuscripts promptly, and pay on 
acceptance, at the rate of one-half to one cent 
a word.” 


_Unity, published by the Unity School of Chris- 
tanity, 917 Tracv, Kansas City, Mo., is a monthly 
magazine of Christian metaphysics. “We want 
poems, fillers, articles and fiction that treat of 
Christian living. Fiction should show the results 
of Truth applied to everyday life. Short stories 
should contain from 1500 to 3500 words; serials 


(Continued on page 78) 
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ABSOLUTELY UNSALABLE 


when I received them—yet, after my editing, 
these stories were sold to well-known publishers : 


“The Demon Demonstrator”........ Munsey’s 
“Grenter Lave” ..ccccccsccccvgvsevee I Confess 
“Delta Justicn”...cccsccere Young’s Magazine 
i es. MEET ETE Breezy Stories 
“What’s Wrong With Aviation?”..... Collier’s 
“Derelicts’ (Novel).........- Dorrance & Co. 
eee rrr Ace-High 
“A Matter of Honor’’...... National Sportsman 
“Honor of the Force.........++.+.+ Danger Trail 
“A Jekyll-Hyde Experience”....... True Story 
Dozens of other stories, classed as “hopeless” by 


critics and rejected repeatedly by magazines, were sold 
after revision to Blue Book, Argosy, Adventure, Black 
Mask, Blade and Ledger, 10-Story Book, Wide World, 
Popular, Brain Power, Flapper’s Experience, and others, 
If you are in need of assistance—criticism, revision, or 
sales—my service, backed up by ten years’ experience, 
will give your work the best ‘possible chance. Write 
for terms, etc. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Criticism—Revision—Sales 


Former Magazine Editor—Literary Agent Since 1918 


306 Elton Building, Tallapoosa, Ga. 











THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 


Our superior typing—‘‘Typing that Talks’’—attracts the 
editorial eye, brings checks! Rate 10c per typewritten page, 
prose or poetry, one carbon copy, minor errors corrected, 
two markets suggested. Dialect, same rate. 10% discount_on 
booklength. Please include postage for return “of work. For 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM add 10c per page. Brief critic- 
ism free to new clients with first order for typing. Tele- 
phone 6-6095. 


THE TYPERIE, 702 North Vernon, Dallas, Texas 



















































TYPING TELLS 


Let experts type, correct, revise your MSS. 
60c per M with carbon. Revision extra. 


Speed — Service — Satisfaction. 
THE WRITESHOP 
964 West Fifteenth St., San Pedro, Cal. 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt service. Reasonable rates. Efficiency 


guaranteed. 


MISS OLLI HILL 
117 North Flower Street, Los Angeles, California 














Where and How to Sell Manuscripts 
By Wm. B. McCourtie 
Lists over 6000 markets for all kinds of manuscripts, with full 


topical and alphabetical indices. Also chapters on preparation of 
manuscripts, Copyright Law and Author’s Rights. 


Cloth, 495 pages; $3.50, postpaid. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








MAGAZINE FICTION SOLD 


Short Stories, Novelettes, Serials and Articles Wanted 


I handle the entire output of professionals as well as develop new writers whose work shows promise. 
If you desire conscientious editorial assistance and a candid opinion of your work, send for circular. 


EXPERT CRITICISM, EDITING, MANUSCRIPT TYPING AND SALES SERVICE. 
AUGUST LENNIGER, Author’s Agent 


155 East 42nd Street, 





New York, N. Y. 






















































































LEARN HOW TO 
TAP THIS 


BIG-PAYING MARKET 


Syndicate writers command the big 
money. Enter this lucrative field and 
get the most out of your efforts. 
Learn the “how to” of syndicating 


your manuscripts from A to Z. 


How To 
HOW TO SYNDICATE | SYNDICATE 


By FELIX J. KocH by 
FELIX J. KOCH 


MANUSCRIPTS MANUSCRIPTS 

















hd iin | Gi. 
a On. ; HE magazine 
aay si section and 
ney special columns of 
4 i. our modern news- 
papers offer an un- 
yoo limited field to the 
Postpaia, $1.00 ambitious writer. 


Here the writer 
who will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities that surround him daily can turn 
a few hours’ work to exceptional profit. 


This complete textbook, by a man who 
makes his living by writing for magazine 
sections, is a dependable guide for the 
beginner in this branch of writing. It 
discusses the subject thoroughly from 
every standpoint, telling where to seek 
material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and 
helpful points. 


If you want to begin turning your 
efforts into real money now, be sure to 
send for this book. 


Use This Coupon to Order 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me by return mail, post- 
paid, a copy of “How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” 
for which I enclose $1. 
































POETIC ALCHEMY 

(Continued from page 51) 
guage; but Longfellow managed to write 
“Evangeline” in this form, and you can im- 
prove on some of his lines with a little labor, 
Most translators have turned the Greek epics 
into English blank verse. Pope, worse still, 
made them into heroic couplets. The result 
was not Homer, but Pope. One of the most 
important essentials in poetic translation is 
the reproduction of the spirit of the poem, 
as well as the form. 

A widely used textbook contains the fol- 
lowing translation of a well-known /Lnaere- 
ontic: 

Fruitful earth drinks up the rain; 
Trees from earth drink that again; 
The sea drinks the air, the sun 
Drinks the sea, and him the moon, 


Is it reason, then, d’ye think, 
I should thirst when all else drink? 


In contrast is my own translation of the 
same verse which was chosen for an anthol- 
ogy a few years ago. A noted Greek scholar 
and translator called it an improvement over 
the other translation because criginally it 
was a drinking song, and my translation 
sought to convey the living, rollicking spirit 
of the poem as such: 

O-ho! The black earth drinks, indeed, 

And the trees, they drink also, 


E’en from the earth! And the jolly old sea 
Is a drunkard of air! O-ho! 


Apollo quenches his thirst from the sea, 
And the gentle moon from the sun; 

So why, my fellows, quarrel at me, 
When like all the rest I have done? 

Even if you do not know any foreign lan- 
guage, you can reap some of the benefits 
enumerated above. By collaboration with 
foreigners or language students, you can 
have them write out literal translations of 
foreign verse. Language teachers will glad- 
ly help with such projects. But the main job 
will still be yours—that of putting the rough, 
uneven lines into meter and rhyme. 

Finding the “inevitable” phrase and word 
takes much research and experimentation 
and labor. But the chemist spends months 
and years trying various combinations and 
various reagents until he finally produces the 
desired effect and cries “Eureka!” Is not 
art as precious as science? Any search of 
this kind is an adventure both pleasant and 
profitable. 


Writer’s Digesr 
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There is a market for translations, if you 
care to find it. But even if you never sell 
aline that you translate, it will pay you rich- 
ly to spend a few hours each week digging 
in unknown realms for the hidden treasures 
of other languages. If you are already a 
master poet the chances are ten to one that 
you have already done this. 

' If you are a beginner, do not fail to do 
it. And the Muses grant that as you bravely 
labor and experiment in your metrical la- 
horatory, some day—mysteriously—you may 
succeed in turning mercury to gold! 

The market for poetry translations, while 
limited, is large enough to make translation 
remunerative from the commercial as well 
as the cultural standpoint. The following 
list is not complete, but ought to be sug- 
gestive : 

The Forum, 441 Lexington Avenue, N. 
Y. C., has at various times in the past pub- 
lished translations. This is an exacting but 
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agood market. 

The Measure, 223 W. 15th Street, N. Y. 
C., is a non-payment market. 

The Stratford Magazine, 289 Congress 
Street, Boston, frequently publishes poetical 
translations. Inasmuch as this magazine’s 
editors are more concerned with the sub- 
stance of poetry than with its form, good 
unrhymed and free verse translations may 
prove available. Payment is made in large 
and attractive cash prizes which are award- 
ed quarterly. 

The Stratford Company also publishes a 
series of beautiful little brochures, “Zhe 
Stratford Poets.’ Tach brochure contains 
thirty-two pages, and forms a very suitable 
medium for a small collection of translations. 

Annual anthologies which are advertised 
in writers’ magazines frequently use poetical 
translations. 

Also, quite a number of the quality maga- 
zines which use high class poetry sometimes 
purchase translations. I can not vouch for 
the present policies of this group, but be- 
lieve it worth while to investigate: Century 
Magazine, 353 4th Avenue, N. Y. C.; Poet- 
ry, 232 E. Erie Street, Chicago; Scribner’s 
Magazine, 59% %tth Avenue, N. Y. C.; The 
Outlook, 381 4th Avenue, N. Y. C.; The 
Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston. 






TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 








Author and Critic Offers 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANCE TO WRITERS 


Sales Service — Criticism — Reconstructing. Highest 
recommendations. Write for circular or submit manu- 
scripts for definite report to 


ADELE S. BAILEY 
P. O. Box 186, ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


THE MANUSCRIPT MART 
Literary Advisers and Managers 
225 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
We place high-grade fiction, plays, scenarios, features, photo- 
graphs, illustrative art work, and volumes of poetry. 
(Typing Service) 
INFORMATION ON REQUEST. 
Gladys Wilmot Graham, Director. 
Harold Vinal, Foreign Representative. 


Make ’Em Laugh! 


Pep up your stories with wit and humor. Write jokes, 
puns, pithy paragraphs, clever verse, sketches, mono- 
logues, etc. My Course of Ten Lessons makes it 
EASY. Full Course only $2.00. Single Lessons, 25c 
each. Sample Lesson FREE. 


JACK PANSY, 296 Broadway, New York 




















WE TYPE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 





as you want them. Neat, clean, 100% correct work. 
Prompt service. Am in business to stay and want your 
repeat orders. Rates 50c per 1000 words with Carbon 
Copy, includes minor corrections. Submit your typing 


for estimate to: 
J. S. CHURSCH 
P. O. Box 29, HAZLETON, PA. 








Would you like to sell sentiments for 
Greeting Cards? 
Years of experience in this line enable me to 
assist you. A charge will be made for reading 
and constructive criticism. Market will be given. 
MRS. J. W. MEEK 
Box 293 Camden, Arkansas 


—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 








j. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Desk T, 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 



















































































































RELIABLE SALES SERVICE 


$1.00 On Any povte- Spaced, Typewritten 
It 





You Can Spend Onl 
Manuscript, With Us, Unless We Sell or You. 
Our Plan With All Others. Ask For Your Copy of 


Your Story.”’ 
THE B-B SERVICE COMPANY 
Chas. Roy Cox, Gen. 
995-D East Rich St. Columbus, Ohio. 


Compare 
‘Selling 








A group of author critics have combined to 

correct, criticise and sell rejected short stories 
for a small fee. 

SHORT STORY SPECIALISTS 

166 William Street, New York City 

Western Office: Provo, So. Dak. 























Mystery Stories 
Are in Demand 


All the world loves a mystery, and trained 
writers of this fascinating type of story always 
command a responsive, good-paying market. 
Carolyn Wells’ book, described below, is one of 
the most complete expositions ever written on 
this subject. The author has sold more mystery 
stories perhaps than any other living writer. 


The Techniqueof the 
MYSTERY STORY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


Mystery stories compel 
reading. An editor is 
only human, after all, 
and the tense situations, 
the suspense, the test of 
his own deductive pow- 
ers. lead him on to the 
conclusion. Then if the 
whole construction is 
good, the idea clever, 
the plot handled in an 
original way, a check is 
going to be forthcoming 





The Technique 
of the 
MYSTERY STORY 


Some Subjects 
This Book 
Treats 


The Passion for Solv- 
ing Mysteries: Ghost 
Stories; Detective Sto- 
ries; the Real Detec- 
tive's Work: Deduction 
d in Everyday Life: 

the “Murder Theme; the 
the Victim; 














the Real Sheriock Holmes; 


Clues ; 
Robbery Theme: the Mysterious Disappearance; 


the Criminal; the Suspects; Plot; Suspense, etc. 


Handsome maroon-colored cloth cover, gold lettered, 
336 pages; price, postpaid, $2. 


Let This Book Show You How to- 


caveat in this inviting field as Carolyn Wells has. You can 
do it if you follow the information she gives in this book. 
Don’t wait—send the coupon today. 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohlo. 

I enclose $2 (M. 0., currency or check) for which please 
eend me copy of ‘‘The Technique of the Mystery Story,’’ by 
Carolyn Wells. 





Writer's Digesi 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 75) 


from 10,000 to 20,000 words; articles from 500 to 
2500 words; verse from four to twenty-four lines, 
Payment is made on acceptance, about twenty-fiye 
cents a line for verse and not less than one cent 
a word for prose.” 


Weekly Unity, published by the Unity School 
of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., is 
devoted to teaching practical Christianity, the sort 
of Christianity that helps in every-day life. “We 
want poems, fillers and articles. Poems should 
be short; articles not more than 1500 words long. 
Payment is made on acceptance, about twenty-five 
cents a line for verse, and one cent a word for 


prose.” 
Sports Magazines 
Antiques, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Homer Eaton Keyes, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copv: $4.00 a year. “Antiques is published 


for collectors of all forms of antiques, such as fur- 
niture, glass, pottery, porcelain, firearms, pewter, 
silver and other metalwares, and is concerned only 
with specific discussions authoritatively written, 
which offer new information on some aspect of col- 
lecting, of 1200 to 1500 words in length. We re- 
port on manuscripts promntly, and pay on publica- 
tion, at the rate of one and a half cents a word.” 


Antiquarian Magazine, 461 Eighth Ave., New 
York. Arthur P. Bollinger, Editor. ‘“We publish 
1500-word articles relative to antiques. Photo- 
graphs should accompany the articles. We report 
on manuscripts within ten days and pay on 
publication, at the rate of two to five cents a word.” 


Syndicates 
Associated Editors, Inc., 440 South Dearborn 





St., Chicago, II. L. Tinzmann, Editor. “This 
is a newspaper syndicate, and we can use any ma- 
terial suitable for newspaper syndication: Chil- 
dren’s items, sports material, cartoons, comic strips, 
humor (art and copy), beauty hints, etc. We do 
not want stories, poetry or special articles. We 
pay on royalty basis during publication.” 


Globe Syndicate, Box 315, Bloomington, Ill. 
<. E. Pierson, Editor. “We are distributors of 
photographs and are in the market for photographs 
of national interest. $1.00 to $3.00 each is paid, 
according to quality.” 


Women’s and Household Periodicals 


Children, the Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York. George J. Hecht, Editor. _Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
use articles about the parent-child relationship 
from the psvchological angle, directed to the 
parents, between 2000 and 3000 words in length; 
a short story suitable for our type of magazine each 
































month. Photosraphs of children are acceptable 
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and paid for according to merit. We report on 
manuscripts promptly, and pay on acceptance, at 
the rate of one cent a word.” 


Delineator, 223 Spring St., New York. Oscar 
Graeve, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a vear. “We are in the market for short 
stories of unusual merit, with a decided love in- 
terest. They must be well written, dramatic, hu- 





man, and preferably stories of modern Americans 
against an American background. Verse is used 
but this should not be too long or too sentimental. 
Articles and novels are usually purchased by pre- 
arrangement. We report on manuscripts in two 
weeks, and pay first class rates, ten days after 
acceptance.” 


The Household Magazine, 121 West 8th St., 
Topeka, Kans. Mrs. Ida Migliaro, Editor. Issued 


monthly; 10c a copy; 25c a year. “We welcome 
fiction of about 5000 words in length and articles 
of about 1000 to 2000 words. We also use poetry 
and photographs. ‘Manuscripts are reported on 
within ten days and we pay on acceptance, rate de- 
pending on value of manuscript.” 


Miscellaneous 
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American Forests and Forest Life, Lenox Bldg., 


Washington, D. C. Ovid M. Butler, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 


want popular articles, stories and photographs 
dealing with trees, forests, reforestation, lumbering, 
wild life, hunting, fishing, exploration, and other 
phases of forest and tree life, up to 2500 words. 
We use occasional verse under twenty lines. Pho- 
tographs of unique and unusual trees and forest 
oddities are welcomed. Especially desire forest 
people stories up to 1500 words; fast moving ju- 
venile stories up to 1500 words, and forest adven- 
tures up to 2000 words. Manuscripts are reported 
on within ten days, and payment is made at the 
rate of one cent a word and up.” 


The Beverage News, 302 Broadway, New York. 
Issued monthly. We have very little space for 
articles not of strictly trade interest and value.” 


The Iron, Bronse and Wire Work News, 622 
Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio. Editor,.C. Schmitt. 
Issued monthly; $3.00 a year. “We are able to 
use articles of 500 to 2500 words showing practical 
ideas for the use of ornamental iron, bronze and 


wire, accompanied by photographs. Payment is 
made at the rate of about one cent a word and 
$3.00 


for photographs.” 









>’ 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 

















MANUSCRIPTS 
Perfectly typed on good bond paper. Spelling 
and punctuation corrected. 50c per thousand 
words—one carbon. 


GLADYS MONTEZ 
1024 Dakota Street, San Antonio, Texas 











The Preparation of Manuscripts 
for the Printer 

By Frank H. Vizetelly 
Containing directions to authors as to the manner of preparing copy 
and correcting proofs, with every needed suggestion op the sub- 
mitting of manuscripts for publication. . 

Cloth, 148 pages, $1.65, postpaid. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








EXPERT TYPING OF POEMS 
and MANUSCRIPT COPYING 


Reasonable Rates 
THE AUTHORS’ AIDE 


1298 Valencia Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


TYPING OF ALL KINDS 


Careful attention given technical and scientific manuscripts. 
Novels, plays, stories, magazine articles, essays, sermons, 
poems promptly, accurately typed. Good paper, double spaced; 
clear carbon copy. Free correction in spelling, punctuation, 
and grammar. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sample of work on 
request. Fifty cents per thousand words. Songs and poems, 
two cents a line. 


MAUDE K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill. 




















THE CORRECT WORD: HOW TO 
USE IT 
By Josephine Turck Baker 
A language encyclopedia in condensed handy form for 
quick reference. A complete alphabetical list of what 
to say and what not to say. 
Cloth; $1.65, postpaid. 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 














is the reward for good work. 
a reason for it. 
my help. Booklet sent free of charge. 


139 E. GARFIELD BLVD. 





A CHECK FOR YOUR STORY 


If your work is not selling as fast as it should there must be 
I can help you whether a beginner or one who has “arrived.” 


ALBERT B. CHRISTENSEN 








Write me for 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Sell YOUR Short Stories 


D? YOU want to write and sell short stories? Others do and so can 

you. If you are a keen observer of life around you, and have a 
knowledge of the technique of putting a short story together, you can 
write the stories that the editors want. For every editor is looking for 
new, well trained writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. 
The editors are waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and 
we will supply the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your 


idea. It is 


The “Ideal” Course in Short-Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story?” 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 


and selling. 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE S by S 
LESSON FEATURE tep by Step 
Lesson 1. The First Essential of 


The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- Short Story Writing. 


sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
and Camouflage It. 


absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our as 
regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly ae Se About the Things 
prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra Lesson 4. Themes Ave Everywhere. 
service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. 


ideas in writing and selling your stories. Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 
Notes. 


SPECIAL 10-DAY OFFER Leos ; Sao ae ani 
The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN a his to Scone. “Sue 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce pense.” 


it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, Lesson 10. “Suspense.” 
Lesson 11. Characterization. 


for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together “0 a Pc 

with a year’s subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST— ee a ee ee ee 
2 Lesson 18. The Setting — Atmos 

both for $5.00. phere and Color. 

Lesson 14. Dialogue. 

Lesson 15. The Climax. 

USE THIS COUPON TODAY Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 

The Writer’s Digest, clusion. 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Lesson 17. Relation of Author to 
Gentlemen: I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) Characters. re 
$5.00, for which send to me by return mail your IDEAL Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 

Literary Form. 


COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING with twelve supple- 
mentary lessons, and also enter my subscription for one year Lesson 19. What the Editors Want 


to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. (NOTE: If you are already Lesson 20. A Sample Plot 

a _ subscriber, mark out the word “enter” and write in the mar- Lesson $1. The Young Writer 

gin of this coupon, “‘extend’” my subscription for one year.) Sonat ty dibeve. 

Lesson 22. Preparing the Manu- 
script, 

Lesson 23. Originality. 

Lesson 24. Revising the Manuscript. 

Lesson 25. Selling the Story. 













































uthors—Free Criticism Service 


Every member of the Authors and Publishers Guild of America receives 
with his application a credit slip of $2 to apply against a constructive 
criticism of his original work by the Guild’s official critic. Besides 
this valuable criticism the Guild affords authors aid and counsel in 
their writing through contacts with publisher, editor and writer members 
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Benefits to Members 
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Announcing!! 


“NEWSWRITING 
and JOURNALISM” 


Writer’s Digest’s New Department Dealing 


with Theory, 
the 


attuned 
knit 


together its army oT 


editorial Car ever 


i TS 


more closely 


any move that might 


friends and readers to their mutual 


satisfaction, WRITER'S DIGEST 
this l 


month launches its “News- 
writing 


] 


and Journalism’ depart- 


ment—a forum wherein ideas and 
tricks of the newspaper protession 


the 


department, 


may be exchanged to proht 
of all. @ This 
which shall be 


news of the writing trade, will be 


new 
devoted to vital 
of particular interest to reporters, 
news writers, copy-desk men, re- 
write men and all men and women 
Ww ho 


newswriting 


Ww rite. Every division of the 


will be 
dealt with in this new department. 
Each will 


with the work-a-day problems ot 


protession 


and every article deal 


those activ ely engaged in prepar- 


ing the day's news for publication. 
q WRITER'S DIGEST, although 
widely read by a great number of 
get ac- 


newspaper folk, wants to 


Practice and _ Activities 
“Fourth Estate’ Starts with this Issue. 


of 


quainted with all the people ac- 


tively engaged in news writing. 


Has 


evolved 


1 
somebody on your 


paper 
something desirable in 
news writing technique? Tell the 
readers of Writer's Digest about 


it. Tell of 


breaks” and “bad breaks” you have 


some of the “good 
experienced in landing big’ stories. 
Do you think the police reporters 
should be subsidized at headquar- 
ters in order to stay in the good 
graces of the Chief, or should they 
write ALL the news as long as its 
publication does not defeat the 
ends of justice? Let's have opin- 
ions and counter opinions from the 


folk. Woven the 


woof and the w arp of every news- 


newspaper into 


paper person s experience are 
stories that rival fiction. Tell the 


Writer's Digest 


department 


readers of about 
The be- 


longs to the active newspaper folk. 


them. new 


Let them use lit. Send your copy to: 


Editor: Newswriting and Journalism 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














